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LEADING ARTICLES 
I.— The Maha-Puranas 

"Bt Bf aliamaliopadliyaFa Dr. Haraprasad Sliastrl, CI.B. 

The Bihar and Orissa Research Society was started by its 
first governor^ Sir Edward Gait, and he asked me to assist him 
in its organisation ; and I used to come all the way from 
Calcutta for the purpose, twice or thrice in the year. I assisted 
him in st.irting the operation of search of Sanskrit manuscripts 
in Orissa and Mithila. Since Sir Edward's retirement I thought 
that the Research Society had forgotten me ; but the other day 
I was agreeably surprised to find that the Society published 
a magnificent volume on the Smrti manuscidpts in Mithila, and 
that the volume was dedicated to me by the distinguished 
author* I was very happy to think that I was not altogether 
forgotten. Shortly after that came an invitation from the 
Secretary to address the annual general meeting, and with 
a delicate courtesy, the choice of subject was left to me ; and 
I eho^e the subject of Maha-punl^as to which my attention has 
been directed for some years. 

1 ' 
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' The Ptii’an^ estensivc. The 18 Malia- 

■ 'purtoas are said to contain' :4DO.OOO 

Parana Litera- Over and above these, there arc 

18 Upa»priraiias^ and 18 more ■Puranas 
iiiisiiceessfiillj claimiog position among the 86 Maha and 
Upa-piiraiias.. '■ Besides, these 54^ there is a miscellaneous lot of 
PuranaS'. bringing up the number nearly to a handred.. on.aa 
average S^0,000 verses are given to each of these 100 worhS| 


the number of ilokas or verses would be ^/JOO^OOO. On an 
average 4.3000 verses .per volume^ they would fill 600 volumes^ 
a respectable library in itself. To speak of this enormous litera-^ 
ture^ with any authority, requires at least a lifers study ; but 
nobody has as yet given his life to it. 

Yet^ there are many stout hearts who have made bold 

The history of the literature. 

stmdy of Piiranas. Their success w^as partial, and will bo so 
H* ii. Wiisoa. ■ '...for many generations more. Horace 

Hayman Wilson was the first oriental scholar to take up the 
study of the Furanas. He trained four Bengali youths to the 
work of reading manuscripts ol the Puifaias and of rendering 
them to .English.:' ■ These four men afterwards became great mia 
in different spheres of life, and the training received from 
Wilson stood them in good stead. With their assistance, 
Wilson translated many of the Poraiias, made indices on them 
and bound them in foolscap volumes. These now adorn the 
shelves of the Asiatic Society, Bengal, and speak eloquently of 
the interest, Wilson took for the Puranic literature of the 
Hindus. Among these he published the translation of one Parana 
only, via. the Vi§iiu-purana with copious notes and a learned 
preface dealing with the 18 Maha-puranas. But, bis materials 
were meagre, and that, in badly written manuscripts. For a 
learned Brahmin, unless he was a Paura:^il:a himself, never copied 
the manuscripts with his own hands, but had it done by Kayasthas 
whose knowledge of Sanskrit was not of the first water. 






MB' 


K* II , Bamtrjea. 


Hr* Fargiter and 
Mr,*. JayaswaL 


"Tbe. first ;PiiTapa^.: edited iiiide^ the' anspiees of the ABiatic: 

Society, Bengal, was the Marhandeya* 
Parana by the Eev, K, M. Banerjeai and 
he had to contend with difficulties in regard to manuscripts* 

When the late Mr.. Pargiter Joined the Civil Service in the 
early eighties, he determined to do some* 
thing for the Puranas and the only 
respectable edition of one, he found was 
the Mark andeya by llev. K*. M4 Banerjea ; and in order to 
emulate the fame of Wilson he began to translate it and finished 
the translation only a few years before his retirement. He, 
however, kept up the study of the Puranas all through his life m 
India and all through his life at Oxford. At Oxford it struck 
him that instead of editing and translating the Purjinas, it would 
be more useful to translate, and specially, to edit passages 
or chapters from the Pura^as on a particular subject, and 
he chose the Purana texts on the dynasties of the Kali Age. 
The same subject was simultaneously studied by Mr. K. F* 
Jayaswal while at Calcutta. These studies had marvellous 
effect. In the eighties my European friends advised me 
not to touch the Ramayana, the Mababharata and the 
Furanas for the purpose of getting Indian history from 
them* They worked hard with coins, inscriptions, notices of 
foreign travellers, archa3oiogy, sculpture, architecture for 
extracting chronology and history from them. In fact they 
studied everything but the Puranas. But lo ! Mr. Pargiter 
and Mr* Jayaswal now’’ produce a chronology from the Puranas 
themselves wffiich agreed in the outline prepared with so much 
toils of nearly years by the Orientalists. 

The last work of Mr. Pargiter is on the reliability of Indian 
traditions, i.e*, on the Puranas generally* 

traditions nothing in the 

Puranas to show that the KfatriyaS 
came from the west. His idea is that they all came from the 
mid- Himalayas*' But this is not the place for going into detail 
of what Mr. Pargiter and Mr. Jayaswal-.say.. Ail that the present 
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address, is eoneerned with is that they rescued the Porams 
from the disrepute in which they were placed and heightened 
the respect for them. 

As a consequeuce, the study of the Puranae has commenced. 

in Europe/' and' the idea of editing 
WIilifealii Kirfel. passages on particular subjects has taken 

root. In 1927^ Willibald Khfel has 
come out with a stout roluine,, ^*'Das Parana Paficalak- 
sana/^ Ho has collected together from various Puranas all 
the passages on the five characteristics of the Purina^ viz.^ 
creation, details of creation, sgm of Mann, dynasties, and 
Mographies of kings. This is a great service, for in it we can 
al a glance see what the original idea of creation, et cetera^ 
were and how they developed in different ages. It has also 
served another great purpose. People were all along under the 
impression that the Furanas were concerned with these five 
subjects with others intruding upon and interpolated into these 
five subjects. Kirfel shows what an insignificant part 
these five play ;n the Puranas. They form abont 10,000 verses, 
out of total of 400,000, thus being the one -fortieth part of it. 
So there are other characteristics of the Puranas, which form 
the bulk of them* 

It wmiild be a sciious omission, in this connexion, not to 

flranath Vasuf ara-natha Vasn who has taken great 

interest in the Puraaas. His article on 
the Purina in his well-known Bengali Encyclopedia Yisva-kosa 
occupies pages 526-719 in voL XI. He has treated of each 
Purina, each Upa-purana and each other Parana ^as far as was 
possible for him 30 years ago. The contents of each Purina 
have been noted and he has some remarks to make for each of 
them. On page 560, he has given the names of 18 Maha- 
Puranas in a tabular form, the order in which these names have 
heen mentioned in each of the Puranas, and their extent in slokas, 
wherever fouhd^ -.Thii tabular statement could be useful to 
. tt The description of individual 
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PuraBas is prececlecl by -a dlssertatiOE on "Piufina literature in 
general. The B-ai Salaib thinks that the principal Punliias ware 
compiled a short time after the Vedie age | but the litera'* 
lure continued to grow up to a very late time. The PiinMaS: 
have undergone various changes in the hands of . various sects*- 
The Sai Sahib has mcliided an examination of the Jaina Purapas 
which are only imitations of the Hindu Puranas. Some of the 
Jaina imitations are dated, from which he has attempted to 
prove the antiquity of the Hindu originals* 

Up to very recent times, the Purana scholars had to contend 
with one great difficulty. They had to 
Publication, of the study their subjects mostly through manu- 
.Furauas* scripts ; and manuscripts are difficult to 

procure even for collation. But the way 
shown by the Rev. K, M. Banerjea and by the piety of the Hindu 
public who u^ed to print the Puranas and distribute them to 
pious Brahmins, led to excellent results. Mandalik from Bombay 
published the Padma-purana in four volumes, The Anandasrama 
published the Matsya, Brahma and other Puranas. The 
popularity of these works led the Vehkateswar Press, 
Bombay and the Vangavasi Press, Calcutta, to publish the 
entire bulk of the 18 Maha-puranas* People often complain that 
these editions are worthless. They are more full of errors than 
even the worst manuscripts. But I think they are useful. In 
the eighties of the last century, my late lamenlel friend 
Dr. Hoernle used to say of these editions that they serve 
a good purpose by multiplying bad manuscripts. The very 
multiplication is useful. One can with a few ruj'^ees procure 
any Poranic work and work upon it, instead of waiting till 
a manuscript is searched for and procured, say, in the course 
of a year or two. The public, indeed, should be thankful to these 
two printers for circulating printed editions of all the Puranas, 
the VahgavM for Rs, 67 and the Vehkateswar for Es. £00 
only. They serve another purpose. They represent the 
different provincial recensions and that means collations of 
different classes of manuscripts*. 'They . have made researchcB 
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on the Paranas practicable. By a etirsory view of the two 
sets, ooe caa at once, come to know that the Mnhammadaiiv 
cnsiom offering- ^^Sirai^*^ to Satyapir adopted by the Hindnr 
of Bengal as the worship of Satya^Narayana, is to be found in 
the Reva-klmnd"^- Vahgavasi edition, but not in the 

Venkateswat edition, that some khaiidas of the Puranas are 
popular in one province and unknown in another and so forth. 

With these preliminaries, I now enter into the proper subject 
The IS Malia- of mj address. The late lamented 
pmraiiast Mr, Jackson, i.c.s.,. Bom, bay, used to say 

that the Puranas were originally one. His arguments were that 
the word Parana is used in singular in some of the Kalpa-sutras, 
that the dynastic lists in the Piinliias are couched in the same 
language in every one of them (that shows that they were taken 
from the same source), that like the Saxon chronicles which 
changed its character in different monasteries, the Parana 
changed its character in different places, different families and 
in the midst of different sects of different religions. Many of 
the Puranas also declare that Puranam ekam eva asit/^ 
The Visnu-purana says that the Parana was one. It was 
taught by Vyasa to Loma-lmrsana who imparted it to sis of his 
students, three of whom wrote three Samhitas. So here we get 
an account of four Puranas. The Vayu-purana is lost to all 
intents and purposes. But the first portion of the second 
Khan da of the genuine Vayu is to be found in the library of 
the Asiatic Society, Bengal. From that it is apparent that the 
Puranas at one time were ten, but at the time of writing that 
book it had grown io 18. In the Garuda-purtoa we hear that 
Garuda obtained a boon that he should be known as a 
Puraaa-sai|ihita-karta, ” and so the Gamcla-piirana is 
independent of other Puranas, Vaiistha^s gmudson Parasara 
obtained a boon from Pulastya,— the progenitor of the Baksasas 
whom Paratoa determined to extirpate but subsequently desisted 
owing to Pnlastya^s intercession, — that he should be celebrated as 
a Purana-’Saiphiti-karta.'^ ' These show the futility of the 
theory that all the '18 Puranas ■ proceeded from Yjkm who, after 
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the MaluVbhfirata^ compiled ilie IS Porarias to complete 
the Eiicyclopiedia of Hiada life, -'rhat theory should be given 
up ; but the presence of Vyusa, or his disciple Suta^ in at least 
Id Piinlnas, should be accounted for. 

This is accounted for by the fact that many of the Puraiias 
, „ have uodergooe several revisions.' From 

KiOVlSlOliS# n' I * ■ 

the Padma-puraiia itself, as published by 
the Anandasraraa Press, we know that h was at least six 
times revised# The Brahma, the Bhaga\^ata and the Brahma- 
vaivarta were at least thrice rev^isod. The number of revisions of 
the other Piiranas cannot be determined# But the Visnu and the 
Vumaiia were never revised. The Rsis and Suta have nothing 
to do in these two Puranas ,• and it is a curious thing that in the 
other 16 Piirfujias, Suta and the Esis come as the last revisors. So 
I think that there was a time when a theory gained ground that 
all the Puranas proceeded from Vyasa, and with that view they 
revised the 16 Puranas# These latest revisors could not put Suta 
and the Ksis in the Visnu -piirrina, because the interlocutors there 
were Parasara, the father of Vyasa and Maitreya, his class-frieod. 
The little historical sense they had, prevented them from 
eoiiimiltmg such an outrage. In the case of the Vamana, too, 
Pulastya and Narada were the interlocutors. They both were 
the original progenitors of the human race. 

The celebrated lexicon A mara-kosa says- that the Puranas 
Tlie five claarac- have five characteristics. Many of tha 
terisilcs« Puranas say the same thing. But 

Kirfel has shown that these constitute only the one-fortieth part 
of the whole bulk. The other 59 parts, therefore, should not be, 
according to Amara, considered as Parana proper. Therefore, 
this theory also should be summarily rejected. The only 
characteristic of a }?ura^a is that it should be old. Anything 
old may be the subject of a Parana, and it covers all the aspects 
of life# 

The Bhagavata attributes ten characteristics to the Puranas. 
The ten character* But even those ten characterislies do not 
istios# cover all, the 401^0^6 llokas. The 


Til© ten character* iout even tnose ten caaracterisaes ao not ' ^ . 

istios# cover all, the 400,000 llokas. The “ " 

Matey a gives a ralional theory about , the Puranas, _ ^ It '/.VjKif: 
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that the Paraiias net only ha^e those fwe chameterlstics hut 
they also .dilate on. the sanctity of Brahma^ Visnti| Eiidra and 
Arka | and on the dissolution and the preservation of the world. 
Ihey also' concern themselves with righteous conduct, ecoiioinicSi 
erotics and their opposites. (Ch. vss. 65-67.) This, I 
believe, is the most eompreheiisive statement of the contents of 
the Piiranas given in a Purana itself. Even these, I am afraid, 
do not cover the whole field. My meaning will be apparent 
as'I'gooiu . 

I should like to divide the 18 Puranas in six gronpe 

GTOaps ©f th© according to their character: — 
Puranas. 


(1) Encyclopsedia 

literature • 

(2) Tirtha and Vrata 

(3) With two revisions 

apparent. 

(4) Historical 

(5) Sectarian 

(6) Old Parana revised 
out of existence 


Garuda, Agni and Narada. 
Skanda, Padmaiand Bhavisya. 
Brahma Bhagavata and 
Brahma-vaivarta. 

Brahman da^ Lost Vayu and 
Visnu. 

Lifiga, Vamana and Markan- 
deya. 

Varaha Surma and Matsya. 
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Boar, tlio Man-lion, and the Dwarf incarnations In three chapters 
in all. The Bamajana has been given in 
The Bamayana. seven chapters, devoting a chapter to each 
Krmda in the Agni and in the Garnda the whole thing has been 
compressed into one chapter only. The Garnda gives the 
TheHari-vamsa. whole of the Hari-vam^ in U and 
The Mahabharata. the Agni in 55 verses only. The Maha- 
bharata has been abstracted by the Agni in three chapters, 
70 verses in all, and by the Garnda in one chapter of 42 
verses onlv. Buddha is an Avatara in the Agni-parana 
which devotes half a chapter and 7 verses to him but Garnda 
does not mention him. This shows that the Garnda was 
written at a time when he was not 
The Gita. recognised as an avatara. The Bhagavad- 

gi(a in 18 chapters is separated from the Maha-bharata and 
given almost at the end of the Agni in a chapter of 5S verses, 
while in the Garnda it is given away from the Maha-bharata in 
E chapter of 30 verses. 

Mr. Pargiter says that the Garucla is of use only for the names 
of the kings of the three earliest dynasties. According to him 
Gain (}a gives a string of names and nothing else. Agni does 

not say anything about the iuture kings. 

Both the Garnda and the Agni give abstracts of works on 
medicine, the Garoda in 57 chapters 
and the Agui in 20 chapters. Garnda 

makesa distinction between Pathology and Medicine but Agni 

does not think of it. Agni devotes more chapters on snake- 
bite and poison but strangely enough Garnda devotes on this 
two chapters only. Veterinary art received more attention in 
the Agni than in the Garnda. It would have been very 
very interesting if a gentleman with ripe scholarship in 
medicine could have examined these chapters and pronounced 

an opinion on them. . , , . . , r. j 

The traditioa of Sanskrit grammat. in Both Agni ana Gfainda 

is from Kartika to Katyayana, Pa^inps 
Grammar in the name is not mentioned. Pa^ilni’s school 
Garnda. currency from 

the arat century b.c. till it was reintroduced by Bhatyhari in the 


Medicine. 
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7th century a.b, . Gartida gives an abstract of the Katantm 
Sutras, and Agni of the Candra Sutrss. The Katantra 
grammar was written fa rthe benefit ' of' a Satavahana king ia 
the 1st oentury a.b* by Sarva-varina whO' seems to have received 
Ms inspiration from the tail of a peacock on which Kartika used 
to ride. Sfarva-varma's work is ' the briefest imaginable, it is 
briefer than the Upakramaiiika of Vidja-sagara* It lias no 
chapter on Krts or verbal derivations; That chapter was added 
by Sat jay ana, say, a century later. Game} a gives an abstract of 
Sarva-varma's sutras supplemented by Katyayana^s. It raayj 
therefore, come another cenrury later, i.e., in the third century 
A.n. when Visnu- worship was coming to the forefront and 
Garnclaas the vehicle of Visnu, began to attract worshippers. 
So much so, that in the early 4th century, the Guptas adopted 
Garuda as their Isafiehana or insignia. The grammar section 
of the Garuda-purana may, therefore, be placed in the 3rd or 
at the latest, 4th century A.D. 

The Agni-piirana gives an abstract of tbe Candra Vyakarana*^ 
which we know from Tibetan sources, 
was composed in the 4tli century a.d; at 
Candra-dvipa in the district of Barisal. 
Candra was most likely a Buddhist. In giving examples of 
Taddhita tbe writer, it seems, has made a confession of his 
being a follower of Candra. He says, FetH arUMe 
Cuniraham he., Candraka is one who knows and studies 
Candra grammar. The abstract of Candra in Agni may 
therefore be placed before the reappearance of Panlni in the 7th 
century a.b. The chapter on Vyakarana in tho^ Narada adopts 
the Pamnian tradition but arranges the different topics of 
grammar ia a practical manner. I am not sure, what book 
Narada abstracts from, but it is sure that he comes after 
Bhatrhari, i.e., in the 8th century Am. There is no Siksa or 
phonetics in the Garuda but the Agni 
has a short chapter on the subject and it 
is> of the, most elementary kind, l^erhaps it is an abstract of 
the Naradiya S'ikfli, The Narada-purana divides SVara into. 


Grammar In the 
Agni 


Siksa 
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Kavya, ^ Nata&a' 
aad Alamkara 


tliree classes : ilrcika, Gatliika and Samika, In connection 
with • Samika come Tana, Eaga/Svara^ Grama .and Mircehanij,. 
toms well known iu the art, of mnsie. The chapter ends 
with Udatta^ Anudatta and Svarlta and their varieties. 

Kilvja^, Kataka aiul AlaipiLto ■ are not mentioned in the 
Garnda^ nor in the Naracla. In Garuda^s 
time^ most likely^ they were not 
regarded as subjects of s|)ecial study ; 
and Narada docs not treat of them because they do not fall 
within the scope of his encyclopalia which is more religious 
than literal. But A£’iii devotes chapters and chapters on them. 
In Natya-sastra it gives the abstract of some work based on 
the dramaturgy of Bharata. On. the face of it, it is not an 
abstract from Bharata, It speaks of Extis as of four kinds : — 

PaScalf, Gauda-desiya; Vaidarbhi, Lataja tatha. It speaks 
of Nrt^a, of Abhinaya, of rhetorical figures, of defects of 
style and so forth. It shows a development of literary 
criticism which proceeded the invention of Dbvani " by 
'Ananda-vardhana, or the Sutra-kara he commented upon. The 
Agni-purana may, therefore, be put down in the pre-dhvani 
da}S, i.e., before the 9th century a.d. It embodies the ideas of 
Bbamaha, Vamana and others. But the particular work or 
W'orks it abridged have not yet been found out. 

Chandali is another subject led under contribution by the 

Cliandas Narada. Agni gives 

an abstract of Ihngala's Chanda -sutra 
with an unknown commentary but the opinions of this unknown 
commentary have been refuted by Halayudha in the lOtli 
century in Maiava* Nrirada'’s chandahi includes abstracted form 
of the Prakrit Chandas, too. 

These three eiicyclopmdias pass for Maha-puranas. They 
afford us a clue of the literature existing in the 4th, 6th, and 
8th centuries of the Christian era. 

The second group of the Maha-puranas consist of Padma, 
Skanda and Bhavisya. They have been 
so often revisedi and so much revised that 
they may be said to have been revised out ,of recognition. The 
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Padma was originally divided into 5 Parvas, viz. 1. Puskara, 
2. Tirtha, 8. Great Sacrifices, 4. Achievements of Kings and* 
5. Salvation. Here we can easily see why the Parana is°named 
after Padma or Lotus. It is because the Pu§kara or lotas Parra 
m which Brahma is born from the Lotus, is the subject-matter 
of the first paiva. The Padma-purfina in 5 Parvas is lost. 
But it had a Samuecaya or abstract, a manuscript of the 
first half of which is to be found in the library of the Asiatic 
Society, Bengal, from which we can have an idea of what 
the Padma-pnrana of those days had been. A second scheme 
of division is given in the first chapter of the Uttara-khanda 
of the Padma-pnrana. It divides the Parana iu 5 khanKjas, viz., 
1. Srsti-khancia, 2. Bhumi-khaiida, 3. Patala-khanda, 4, Pn§kara- 
khancla and 6. Uttara-khanda. E ven in this we can recognise 
the Padma-pnrana in the Puskara-khanda. But in all other 
schemes it is revised out of recognition. The Inadasrama 
edition and the Vahgavasi edition nowhere explained why it is 
called the Padma-purana. 

An old manuscript written in the Gupta characters of the 
Skanda Hori-uzi variety, without any indication that 
the Skanda has ever been divided into 
Saiphitas or Khandas, is to be found in the Darbar Library, Nepal. 
From the meagre description I could bring, it appears to be 
a Parana of old with Skanda as one of its interlocutors. The 
manuscripts of the Amvika-khancla and of the Eeva-khanda, 
acquired iu east Bengal and remaining in the library of the 
Asiatic Society, Bengal, show that the Puratia was once divided 
into khandas the subject-matter being purely Paura^ika. But at 
the present moment we find the Skanda Purana in two different 
forms ; (1) divided into 7 khanujas, viz,, Mahelvara, Vaisnava, 
Brahma, Kasi, Avantya, Nagara and Prabhasa, dealing mainly 
with liturgy and legends of holy places ; and (2) in six Saxphitas, 
viz., Sanat-kumara, Suta, S'aipkara, Vai§nava, Brahmi and Sauri, 
and 50 subordinate khandas. In none of these we find Skanda 
much in evidence. So it is seen that this Parana has gone 
out of recognition by revision. 
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All the Purij^as drew their matersalg of the dynasties 
of the Kali Age from ■ the Bhatisya»\ ■ 
Bliavisya* pnrana* But in the present xecetieions of 
the Poriiia (and there are four of thoin) 
not a word ahont the dynasties of the Panda vas down to 
the Gnptas is to be found. It can also be said, to have gone out 
of recognition in the course of revisions. 

In the third group I have placed those Poraiias which 
seemed to me to have undergone two 
llroiip III general revisions. They are like eggs. 

The yolk is the kernel, the white is 
the first revision and the shell is the second revision* In 
the Brahma-purana, Brahmans interlocution with the Bsis 
on the mountam Meru, is the real Purajpa ; but it is not large, 
being less than 46 chapters. That speech reported by Vyasa with 
additions, to the li^is in his hermitage, is the second stage. 
The whole reported by Sauti to the l^sis at the Naimisa forest 
is the third stage. 

Similarly, the interlocution between Suka and Pariksita 
from the beginning of the second Skandha 
Bhagravata to the first-half of the 5th chapter of the 
12th Skaiidha, is the real Pm ana. The 
inf reduction in the sceond-half of the 1st Skandha, c?xplaming 
who Buka was, who Pariksita was, and why they came together, 
with the 6th chapter of the 1 2feh Skandha shows the second 
development of the Parana. The first-half of the 1st Skandha 
and the last-half of the 12th for.n the third stage. 

The Brahma- vaxvarfca as we have it at present also shows 
the three developments. The interloeu- 
Brahma- VaiTarta between Narada and Sanat-knmara 

is the real Parana. Naxada's qirarrel with his father for his 
refusal to help him in creation and his eonscijnent suffering 
and submission form the introduction and his marriage with 
the daughter of a ting, the conolusion. These are develop- 
ments of the second stage* Suta and the l^fis oome and form 
the shell of the egg. 
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The 4th group may be called the historical group. In it 
there are three PurSnas in which the 
Orientalists are greatly interested as 
historical and geographical. Of these 
tst. Only a portion of the second part of 
to be found in the library of the Asiatic 
rest of the Vayu as we find at present 
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Vayu and 
manda. 


The 5th group consists of sectarian works, Linga, Tamana 
and Markan^a. Linga is concerned 
with the worship of the phallic emblem 
and those worshippers of Biva who 
confine their worship to the emblem. Vamana, though it 
describes loosely from the beginning the Dwarf incarnation of 
Vigna and ends with the adventures of the Dwarf, — is in 
Vamaua realitya handbook of the S'aiva sects, 

(1) Pa4upata, (2) S'aiva, (3) Kala-da- 
maua, (4) Eapalika. Here Vamana is nowhere one of the inter- 
loontors. The chief interlocutors being Pulastya and Narada ; 
S'uta and the Esis having no concern with the Puraria. The 
second part of this Purana is called the Vrhad-vamana, but we 
have not found it yet. 

The Markapd^'purana has a long introduction in 
Markauda which four bird sages, undergoing 
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coinmenees the infcerloctttion of Markanda giving the deForip* 
tioa of some of t!ie previous ages of Manu and the worship 

of the De?!» 

The sixth group consists of Varalia, Matsya and Kiirma, ' 
Aoeording to the tradition^ the Purfinas 
should bo spoken by these three incaTna« 
tioiisoE Visnu. But actually we find that ?araha speaks about 
a lialf of the Varuho^ Matsya only the one-third part of the 
Matsya and Kurma only the one-eighth part of the Parana 
ascribed to- his name* . 

1 have found two criteria for deciding the age of a Purana : 

(1) the number and order of the incarna- 
tions of Vi§na and (£) the enumera- 
tions of tribes and castes of India and 
of surrounding countries. 

(1) Number and order of incarnations of Visnu. If in 
(1) HiXHiber and any Purana the number of the incarna- 
order of the iBcar- tions is ten and the order is the present 
iiatloas of Visnu Q^e, viz., : the Pish,'^ the Tortoise, the 
Boar, the Man-lion, ParaFU-rama, Eama, Kr§na or BaLvrama, 
Buddha and Kalki,— it cannot go beyond the lOth century 
A.i). For in the 11th and the 12 th century Ksemendra in 
Kashmere and Jaya-deva in Bengal wrote hymns to the 
Tea incarnations, in the same order. Two centuries earlier, 
Dasavatura cards of Visnu-pura with Buddha occupying the fifth 
place show another order. These cards were designed in the 
palmy days of the Malla kings of Visnu-pura who started an 
era from 601 A.n, The B hagavata has 23 Avataras j of these 
the last two Buddha and Kalki come under rather suspicious 
circumstances. Up to Kpna and Bala-rama, the Avataras 
are all numbered but these two have no number before their 
names, and this list occurs in the second stage of the 
Bhagavata, So the latest revision must have been , made some 
centuries before the 8th century for from 23' to 10 is a 
long leap. In the gemiino portion of the Bhagavata, the list 
runs up to 25 in chapter 7 of Skandhall pand it is curious that 
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the Garnda, which I put in the third or fourth century 
for its taking Kalapa tradition of Grammar^ copies not the 
Bhagavata enumeration of Avataras but that which is found iu 
its latest revision. 

Similarly in the Padina-purana, Bhrgu, the father-in-law of 
Visnu cursed Visnu that he would he born on earth seven 
times only. I need not be exhaustive. But it is sure that a 
comparison of the enumeration of the different incarnations will 
lead to important results as regards the chronology of the 
Puranas. 

(2) The enumeration of castes and tribes of India and 
The ©numeration surrounding countries, may also >ad to 
of castes and tribes important results as regards chronology. 
ill India andgs sur. iQstance, in the latest portion of 

rounding countries Brahma-purapa Parasikas’ are men- 

tioned as an important people. The Parasikas became domi- 
nant on the west of India in ^*26 a.d. But, in the real Purana 
spoken by Brahma, Sakas, Yavanas, and Pahlavas are mention- 
ed. These became powerful in the west of India from 200 B.c, 
to 200 A,D. So there must have elapsed from two to eight cen- 
turies between the composition of the Puraua and its latest 
revision. 

The study of the Puranas has brought to light Indians 
Indian Arehi- work in the Indian archipelago. In 
pelago ^ chapter of the Vayu-purana, pub- 

lished by Raja Eajendralala Mitra — call it Brahman da- 
pura:^a if you like, — ^there is an enumeration of six islands in 
the Indian ocean with a very large number of * smaller islands 
many yojanas beyond the seas. The six islands enumerated are : 
(1) Ahga, (2) Yama, (3) Malaya, (4) Sahkha, (5) Ku4a and 
{6)Varaha. They were inhabited by the uclccchas and the 
worshippers of gods.. In one of these, i.e., Yama-dvipa, 
there is a mountain named Mandto where Agastya had his 
hermitage, and where on holy moments the heaven came down 
on the hills, and where there is a holy place sacred to Mahadova 
and where his sister;' named Kumnda is worshipped. In the 
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Vamlia Islamic Yifiiii in tlie Boar incarnation is wowliipped to 

tlio exclusion of otlier deities. 

The chief characteristic of the Puranas are not the fi¥0| 
Holy place and given in the Amara-kosa, nor tlie ten of 
rollgioas wqws Blifigavata. The Matsya has given 

the true estimuto of these eharacteristies* It practically says 
that the spread of educatioa and knowledge is the scope of the 
Piifaijas. But one who runs can read two things in the PuraiiaSj 
(1) the litargj and legends of holy places, and (E) the 
liturgy aiidlogends of religions vows. The liturgy is always a 
subject-matter of the Smrti and the Puraixas often usurp this, 
but the legends are their monopoly, ,■ 

The description of the holy areas of Kuruk^ctra, Mathura, 
Vrnda-vana, TJjJayini, Prabhasa, Abu, Dvaraktl, etc,, are so 
uiinute and appear to be so accurate that when on the first on*» 
rush of Muhammadan conquest, these were either abandoned or 
desolated, Indian arohseologists, Sannyasins and house-holders 
could with the Piiraiias in hand identify the holy spots even 
though these areas remained desolate for three hundred years. 
It is a glorious achievement of the Hindu religious activities 
that in the Ihth and the 16th centuries, these areas were revived 
and restored. The descriptions of the temples of Somanatii, Maha- 
kala and others also helped the Hindus to restore them shortly 
after they had been demolished* These restorations and revivals 
%verc possible simply because the Parauas recorded and regis- 
tered the holy sites* M. M. Nilmoni Mukherji, the editor of the 
11 firraa-purina, regrets that many of the holy places recorded in 
the Puranas arc not to be found in the present moment, but that 
the majority of them can be identified, even after so many 
revolutions, — political, social, cultural, religious and literary,— 
goes to the credit of the Puranas. 

The Puranas also record minutely the religious calendar of 
Anelemt Hiiito the Hindus at different times and 
Caleadar different places* A comparison of this 

calendar with those of the present, day will be an anthropo- 
logical interest of the highest kind. The comparison will show 
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how with every change in the habit, manners, customs, social 
and domestic arrangements the calendar also has changed. For 
instance, what is Sarasvati-puja in Bengal with the imposing 
figure of Sarasvatx and her lotus garden is only a spring- 
festival in other parts of India ; what is Durga-puja in 
Bengal— is an autumn-festival with the imposing worship of 
luxuriant vegetation in other parts of India. But look into 
the Puranas, these sacred days were allotted to some proper 
deities whose worship was the centre of attraction during those 
days. In this way the Puranas and specially the Maha-puranas, 
are rich mines of information on ancient Indian subjects, and 
the best way for the beginner is to study the Garuda-pnrana. 
It gives all things in one place in the briefest manner. 

The operations in search for Sanskrit manuscripts have 
brought to light this vast mass of Purafiie literature. But 
•much remains to be done yet. Few Puranas are complete. 
Old recensions are to be sought for j new manuscripts are t® 
be brought to light, and its luxuriant growth for centuries 
are to be laid bare before an appreciative public. For this 
purpose a well-organized institution should be started and 
encouraged under the supervision of scholars of mature under- 
standing and wide outlook, 


II, — The Date of the Eauddha Gaa O Doha 

Bj Dr« Benoytosli Bliattaeliaryyaf BireDtDFi, ;: 

' Orieatal tastitmta,. Barato. .■ 

' ',:"MaliaiBa1iopadlivija ■. liaraprasM' ' ; Sastri^ the laGhy'.:,,' 
discoverer of the Bandtlha Gan 0 Doha rendered a jeoriian^s 
service to the cause of ling iiistie research es by furnishing us 
with a laud-niaik in the evolution of several Eastern langaages. 
The book which is published in the Series of the Vangiya- 
Saliitya Parisad is divided into four parts and contains four 
independent works namely ; — (1) The Car^cicarijavinucatja^ 
(2) the Dokdlom of Sarojavajra, (8) the I)oh(Uosa of Krsna- 
carya and (4) portions of the Ddkdrmva, The Car^dcar^a- 
tiniseaya contains a number of songs mostly in Bengali with 
a running commentary in Sanskrit, The two Dohdkom$ also 
contain couplets in the same verriaeular with running 
commentaries in Sanskrit. The Ddkdniava is a Sanskrit 
Taotric work with passages writlen in a curious language 
intervening. The book was published some eleven years back 
in Bengali characters and that is probably the reason why it 
did not meet with the popularity it deserved ; and failed to 
attract the attention of the European scholars engaged in 
linguistic researches. In Bengal this publication met with 
absurd and hostile eriticisms at the hands of literary adven- 
turers and opportunists. This unique publication has been 
thus much neglected and thrown into the back-ground. 

Some critics declared that it is not Bengali but Prakrta. 
Some declared the language to be Apabhram^a, Others ware 
content to say that the language is not so old as the editor 
would like to think. The. editor, however, boldly declared the 
language to be the language of authors living in Bengal, 
and as a language at least one thousand years old, be it Bengali 
or Apabhram& or Prakrtd, lie was modest in his estimate 
when he called them as only thousand years old* Dr. S. K* 
Chatterjee of the Calcutta University, who is a close i^tudent 
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of the Indian dialects with special reference to Bengali recog-^ 
nized the language of the songs and Delias as Bengali but ho 
declared in his monumental work on the Origin and Development 
of tie Bengali Language, iha,t the songs cannot ba of any 
earlier date than the middle of the tenth eenturyd The 
object of the present paper is to show that the estimate of the 
editor and that of Dr. Ghatterjee are too modest and that the 
date of the songs is much earlier. 

J .11 Cargo, cargavini^caga we hnd mention of a large 
nuraher of authors, some of whom are known to us from 
different other sources. If their dates are settled we naturally 
settle the dates of the songs they composed. Mm. Sastri 
will argue that Luipa was the first Siddhacarya and aa he 
helped Dipankaraaiijnana— a contemporary of Mahipala I (798- 
1030 A.D.)j the songs can never he earlier than that piciiod.® 
But the present writer unfortunately cannot associate himself 
with the arguments advanced by the learned editor as they are 
against all literary and historical traditions, as will be shown 
presently. 

The authors of the songs include Luipa, Saraha, Nagarjaua, 
§aharl, Krsiiacarya, Darikapa, Dombi Heruka aud many 
others. And when we fix up their time we fix up the time of 
the Bauddktt, Gm 0 Doha. All these names are celebrated 
aud well-known in the realm of Buddhist Tantric literature 
and numerous works are attributed to them in the Tibetan 
Tangyur, They wrote a large number of Sudhanas and 
many among them are to be found in the Sadhanamala pub- 
lished as nos. 26 and 41 of the Gaehtvad’s Oriental Series. 
Some biographical accounts of these authors are also recorded in 
the Tibetan works like the Pag Sam Jon Zan, Taranath^s 
Gesehieste and the Sistorg of the 84 Mahastddhas, published in 
German by Arthur Griinwedel. These works, however, contain 

* Op, clt, p, 81. 

? ;(ix the Tangyur- Catalogue . only Iwo aatlori are mentioned for tii« wort 
1,t; is.diaito possihlo ilmt pipankam wrote ml^ % oom* 
pj^ntary on ike orlgira^ work oonsposed by Lniim., 
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miieli that i? logeinlarj whieli appears to a aiudent o! scioiitific 
liistory as absiiiil aiul unreliable. But these are uuforttioately 
at present our only material with wliieh we may venture t6 
bttihl a chronology of the Tantrio authors. 

Taranatli informs us that Asanga— elder brother of Vasit- 
haiiilliii—introdiieeil the Tantras into Buddhism and that they 
were handed down in the most secret manner possible upto the 
time of Dharmakirti (GOO-615 x.D.)J In another place Taranath 
ti'lls us that Saraha introduced the Buddhahapala Tantfay 
Luipfi the Toginlsancarj/d^ Kamhala and Padmavajra the Uevajra'- 
iantra^ Krsnacarya the Sa^nputatilaJca, Lalitavajra the three 
iliviBions of .Krsmyamdritanlray QambhiraYaJra the Vajrdmrta^ 
Kukkuri the and Pito (?) the Ecilacalcfa*^ Furthei? 

materials for cointmoting a chronological account of these 
authors are afforded by the two lists of succession of preceptors 
and disciples, one given in the Tangynr Catalogue^ and the 

other in the Pag Sam Jon Zan quoted in the edition of ihe 
CakfmamhhiirataAifa^ by the late Kazi Dawasam Dup in Arthm^ 
Avaloi/s fdnific TeHs Series^ In the first the succeision i^ 
as .follows.:-*- 

Padmavajra 

I 

Anafigavajra ■ 

! 

liidrabhutl 

Bhag avail Laksmi 

Lilavajra 

. I 

Ufirikap^l 

Sahajayogini Cinta 

Domhi Heruka 

n il H I .I.IU . ■■. ' ■■ rt. ii M . M i M . 

^ Kraiittth, 201, 

* Ibid, \\ 275/. 

® Catalogue du Fonii Tihtam, 2aa,.ParM©i, pp, 211-21^; 

* Op. cii Introduction, t). XMT. - 
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In the second the succession is shown as follows : 

Saraha 

i . 

Nagarjnna 

, 1 . 

Sabaripa 

I ' 

Luipa 

Vajraghanta 

I 

Kachhapa 

I 

Jalandbarl 

i 

KrsBacarya 

Guliya 

I 

Vijayapa 


Tilipa 

I 

Naropa. 

Is^ow Kamalasila the disciple of Siintarahslta (705*762 A.n.) 
went to Tibet at the invitation of the then Tibetan king in the 
year 76'2 a.d. He is well-known as the author of the volumi- 
nous commentary on the Ta'tuisaiigralia of Stintaiaksita which 
is published as nos. 80 and 81 in the Gaehwad’s Oriental Senes. 
This Kamalasila wrote two commentaries in which he followed 
the earlier commentaries made by Saraha.’- It stands to reason, 
therefore, that Saraha must have flourished at least before the 
middle of the 8th century. From the Tibetan sources we 
understand that Gnru Padmasambhava went to Tibet on the 
invitation of the then king of Tibet in the year 747 a.d. and 
there established a monastery at Samye on the model of the 
Odantapuri Vihara in the year 749 a.d, in collaboration with 
his brother-in-law Santaraksita.® It therefore, stands also to 
reason that Indrabhiiti-the father of Padmasambava and 


1 Oataloffne (2« Fondi TibMn, Sad. Partie, p. 248, 
® WaddeL Lamairn^ p* 67* 
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disciple of Anangavajra mast liafe belonged fco ibe Isfc quarter 
of the 8tli* oontury.^ 

Thirdly Dtliikapa in one of lus songs reverentially mentions 
the name of Luipa and it stands therefore, to reason that Luipa 
was earlier than Darikapa*^ Fourthly, it may be ramemberad 
tlial; Kainbala and Padmavajra were responsible for the introduc- 
tion of the Ilepajmiantra into Buddhism.® Jalandharipa in the 
second snacession list was the first to profess the Ilevajrat(inira> 
and to write a few works on the same, and they are preserved 
to-day in the Tangyur colleatioa in Tibetan translations.^ 

If we take Padmasambhava to be- 30 years of age when he 
visited Tibet, 747 a,d. and if we take Indrabhuti to be 30 years 
of ago when his second son Padmasambhava was born, then the 
time of Indrabhuti can be fixed in a period between a.d. 687-717 
onwards. And if we take 12, years between each succession of 
a Guru and his disciple then the approximate time of the first 
saceessioti list will be as fallows : — 


Padmavajra 

... Cir. 

693 

A.P. 

Anangavajira 


705 

9$ 

Indrabhuti 


717 

f> 

Laksminkara 

«•* ■ , ; o 

729 

fi 

Lilavajra 

• «« #1 

741 

9i 

Darikapa 

, •••- ■ ■■■ .; ■ ^ >J- 

753 

II 

Sahajayoguii Ciiita 

... SP 

765 

ll 

Dombi llerufca 

• •• fp 

777 

1} 


Then again, if Jfilandharfpa is considered to be removed by one 
generation from Padmavajra who introduced the Himjraianira 
for the first time and the interval of 12 years is taken between 
each succession the chronological order of the second succession 
list will be as given below. But it must Be remarked in this 
eonaection that I do not consider the second list as thoroughly 

^ Glimpses of Vajrapana in the Madras Conteeacd Proce^ings, p. 13S|/., 

® CJ* Mmdiha p* 63. 

f f'lTsrqici II 

® TMaatii, p. 275. ■ . ■, 
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exlianstive'-anil it ie Tery probabla., that there, .is a. l)ig gap some-. 
\¥her 0 in the middle becaii.se we .know already ..that TilipS;: 
Karopa definitely .flomished in the" reign of :MahlpaIa■.;'I..^.(9l,8.- 
lOSO A,.!);}' of the Pak'.. D.ynasty.. Therefore^ ■ in' the-, .pro.pos-ed-- 
■ehro-Eologieal, .o.rder.tlie tim.e . of the authori - me-»t.i.oned 
KTSBacarya'is'to'be taken as tentative - 


Saraha .... '■ 

««« 


■ -Cir. 

63S 

A*n, 

Naga.i*Jiin.a 

• ft f 

#•1* 

■ ■ 

846 

■ 31- " 

Sabaripa ... . .■ ■ 

mm* 

■ ® t 


657 

.' SI- 

Luipi.' 

* • f 


. .. 

669 


VaJrag'haBta 

mmm 

... 


681 

S3 

Kaehhapa 

» >« 

*»• 

3^ 

693 

S3 

Jfllamlhanpfi 

V 9 • 

• « « 

33 

705 

$3 

Ersiiacarya ' 

ft « « 

• 9 « 

33 

717 

' SI 

Guhya ... 

ft « ft 

» • » 

S3 

729 

33 

Vijayapa... 


... 

39 - 

741 

33 

When we fix the time of 

Saraha we 

practically 

go 

to the 


root of Buddhist Tantra because Saraha is reputed to be one of 
the chief promulgators of the Tantrie doctrines ind practices, 

and both Taranath and the author of the Fag Bam Jon Zan 
agree in saying so. According to these authors Eahniabhadra 
or Saraha was the name of a Buddhist sage born of a Brahmin 
and a Dakini in the city of Rajni (?) in the eastern country. 
He was sn adept both in the Brahmanieal and Baddhist lores 
and flourished during the reign of king Chaiidanapak of 
Pracya. ■"'•He worked some miracles in the presence of king 
Ratnaphala and his Brahmin minister and thereby converted 
them into Buddhist faith. Afterwards he became the high 
priest of Nalanda. It is also related of him that he visited 
Orissa where from one Chovesakalpa he learned the Mantrayana 
and from there proceeded to Maharaftra. There he united ia 
Yoga with a female ascetic who had approached him in the 
...guise of an areherk daughter. Having' performed the Maha- 
mudra ritual he attained to Siddhi. He was thenceforward 
called Saraha. He used- -to sing' Doha hymns of mystieiim and 
thereby converted 5,000 people and their king to Buddhism.^ 
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Saraha wrote a large number of works 'and many 
translations of these are preserved m *1^6 Tibetan a gy • 
He is cliaraeterised as one of the earlies ^ l us 
Tantric Buddhism and it will, therefore, be - interesting o 
know that our calculation makes him a contemporary 
of Dhrirmakirti during or after whose lifetime to 
got publicity. Sevenal songs of his are recorded in the SauMAc, 
Gan 0 Doha and the language of these songs must be as old as 
the middle of the 7th century. We do not know where Saraha 
nourished beyond the fact that he belonged to the eastein 

country. There are two sadhanas in the SarfianmaZa >i the 

worship of Eahtalokea'vara or Trailokyavasankara which is 
descriliedas coming out of Uddiyana and as introduced by 
Saraha. I have shown in an article contributed to the 

Historical quarterly that Uddiyana was very hkelyituated 

in Assam, probably the Western part of it, which is also a part 
of Bengal. Saraha is connected with Uddiyaua one of t e 
four sacred spots of Tantric Buddhism. And is there any 
wonder if we consider him to be a Bengali and the language 
he used in the songs as the language of his own country T One 
may raise up an objection that the Tantric Saraha may not be 
tb/»m.asa.S.»ba of tte Doto- I« 

pointed out, that Saraha was a Vajrayamst and m the songs 

he has given, ample evidence that he was so. ^ ^ ^ 

Saraha bad a disciple in Nagarjuna who is^ of coarse 
diefrentfrom the Nagarjuna-the founder of the Madhyamaka 
system. Absurd accounts are recorded of his life a^ wild 
stories are told of his stupendous magical feats. We can, 

however, establish that Nagarjuna was a historical P™ and 

belonged to the Tantric school of Buddhism. Two sadhanas of 
Ms are recorded in the mhmam&la. One relates to tbe worship 
f v!imtara while the other refers to the worship of Efeajata. 
In the lolophon of the latter it is distinotly mentioned that 

to .uw tiom to .ourfry oJ Eh.^ 

Iroh i. to ..me a Ttot. ‘ Til. ■».Ttop .! Etai.t., 


1. SaMn'iiamala^-p. 267. 


iipllll 
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therefore, appears to have heen cnnent in Tibet and the 
goddess probably belonged to the original Bon religion 
of that eonntry. ■ Hagarjuna was a famous scholar and 
composed a large number of works. Translations in Tibe“ 
tan of most of his works are preserved now in the 
Tibetan Tangyur, He wrote several works on the Guh^a^ama”‘ 
fatauira and this shows the antiquity of this authoritative 
work on Tantra and the esteem in. which it was held. No song 
of his appears in the Bauddha Gan 0 BoAd , and it is not 
definitely known as to the place where he was born and 
flourished* 

;§abaripa (do? a.b.) is our third author in chronological 
order and a disciple of Nagarjuna. He is described as having 
belonged to the liiil-tribe caste, the Sabaras or huntsman, in 
Bangaia where he met Nagarjuna during the latter’s residence 
in that country and embraced Tantrism, and after being initia- 
ted by him along with his two wives Loki and Guni attained 
to Sainthood Sabaripa was a historical person and he had 
composed a sadhana of Kurokulla which is published in the 
Sdilhanamald for the first He is also the author of 

a number of melodious songs in the vernacular of his country. 
He wrote moreover, a large number of works and many of 
them are preserved in Tibetan translations* He was a follower 
of the VajrayoginUantfa. 

Lnipa (669 A,D.) is our next author in chronological order, 
and a disciple of Sabaripa. He is regarded as the first Siddha- 
carja or magician and is even now respected by the Tibetan 
Buddhist* In Cordier^s Tmgym' Catalogue he is distinctly 
called a Bengali.^ He is further said to have sprung up from 
the fisherman caste of Uddiyana and was very fond of the 
entrails of fish. He was formerly a clerk in the employ of the ' 
king of XJ^diyana and was known as Sumanta^ubha,® Several 
songs of his are recorded in the Bmcldha Gan 0 and 

Zan, Index, p. cxxxi. 

® CaMogue du PondsTibe^ain, II, p, 83 . 

* Pdg[ Sam cxy,' 
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tlieso songs being written by a Bengali in the soil of Bengal 
may appropriately be called Bengali*. 

No information is available about Vajragbanta and 
Kacbhapa and therefore ^ leaving them out at present, we pass 
on to another great name in Tantric Buddhism. This is 
Padmavajra (603 a.d.) — the first name in the first succession 
list above referred to. He is credited with the authorship of 
a large number of works in the Tibetan Tangyur. He was 
last to introduce the Hevajrataniraf^ and he stands as the 
author of a most interesting work in Sanskrit titled the 
GiihyasiddJii which the present writer had the good fortune 
to discover.^, Padmavajra is also said to be a contemporary o£ 
Indrabhuti, Lalitavajra and Kukkuripada. 

Jalandharipa (705 a.d.) also known as Hadipa whom we 
have placed one^generation after Padmavajra or Saroruhavajra, 
is characterized by Taranath as a contemporary of many 
important personalities such as B harfcr hari, ’Vimalacandra, 
Krsnaearya or Kanhupa, Tautipa and. even Dharmakirti. In 
several works notably the Priy it is said that he 

w'as buried in a hole undergiound by the order of the king 
Gopicandra of Catigaon who was afterwards converted to 
mysticism by the Aoarya. It is indeed very difficult to fix Ms 
time correctly from the above account and all that can be said 
now is Jalandhari was regarded as a very ancient Siddhacarya 
as may be evidenced by Taranath ^s making him a contemporary 
of Dharmakirti who.se time is definitely known to be the first 
half of the 7th century a.d* His other contemporaries are 
mostly mysterious persons and none can say, with any measure 
of accuracy, as to the time when they flourished. The very 
fact that Jalandhar! wrote a commentary on a work of 
Saroruhavajra (also known as Padmavajra) and followed the 
Bevajratantra introduced by the latter, places him at least 
one generation after Padmavajra who flourished at the end of 
the 7th century. Jalandhari wrote, several works in Sanskrit^ 
translations of which are preserved in Tibetan Tangyur. Prom 

K Tl? inath, p. , 275/. / , . , ■ 
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the list of works composed by him wo o-, , . 

JaJandhariknew about the esiftenee of the 

^^^Fajyogimar^fraeeAthe 

Anangavajra (705 a.d.) the disciple of Parlm^ • 
characterized in the ffisfor? of the 84 Mah - 

of king Gopak of Eastern India. TbeZmo of oT-r f ' 

fi^edbyV.A. b’mith as oir., 746 T.b g n 

placed him between 695 and 705 A.n/ L S Erff '- 

lyangar also doubts the date proposed by V A wl T“' 

tilr Jill thTOtoK' •"“« An.ag.,aj,rt 

^ mt, wm tmretore, be in consonance with thp i t 

taiiJy well-known author as can be seen from <- 1 ,^ i 

t :rLr 

Darbar Library the Library of Asiatic Society of Bengal aS 
the Oriental Institute, Baroda. The work is characterized by 
bs boldness of spirit and the lucidity of his teaching 
Ike Jalandhanpa, who is probably his conteniporarT * 
he also wrote several works on the Eevajratanfra which was for 

vaLt coirb t i 

Ana^v ^ Kambalapa. We do not know if ' 

seen thal l vernacular, but it ean be easily 

seen that he was a native of Bengal. " 

Indrabhuti(717A.D.) the kkg of Uddiyaaa is the direct 
SambL]^^°° wf Simas to the prince of 

— work the Manasiddhi which 

* iaoiaa Logie, p, 
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lias been taken up for publication in the Gaeiwadh Oriental 
Series. He is not known to ns as a writer of vernacular songs but 
as lie belonged to Uddiyana lie may be taken to be a man from 
Bengal. 

The next author in chronological order is Krsnacarya (717 
a.b.) also known as Kanhupa the disciple of Hadipa. Tarfinatli 
makes him a contemporary o£ Jalandhari^ Ehartrharb Gopi- 
candra and even Dharmakirii. Taranath is probably wrong 
in making him a contemporary of Dharmaklrti who as we 
deGnltely know flourished in the first half of the 7th century, 
Krsnacarya seems to be a contemporary of Jalandhari and 
Gopicandra both of whom in all probability fiourlshed in the 
first quarter of the 8th century. According to Pap Scim Jon 
Zm Krsna was born in a Brahmin family of Orissa and was 
initiated into the mystic cult by Jalandbarlpa. His disciple 
was a weaver (Tantipa) and he is credited in the same work 
with having introduced the Tantras in which the male and 
female divinities sit clasping each other.^ Krsnacarya stands 
as the author of a Pohakosaeoii several songs of the Carpacarpa-- 
viniscapa written in his own vernacrilar which was probably 
IJdiya and showed great affinity towards the old Bengali 
language. 

In the history of Vajrayana the i\ame of Laksmimkara 
(729 A.D.) is interesting not only because she is a woman but 
also because of the novel doctrines she preached without reserve 
and with great confidence and emphasis. Born in the royal 
family of Ucldiyaua as sister of ladrabhuti, she showed remark- 
able boldness in preaching her own peculiar theories in a small 
but interesting work entitled the JivayasiSdil This work 
was long lost in the original Sanskrit but was preserved in the 
Tibetan Tangyur in translation* To this work in the original 
Sanskrit attention of scholars was first drawn by Mm. Ham- 
>prasad. Sastrl ' in -one ^ of thO'^ stray numbers of an extremely 
irregular journal which is known as , the Pmea Menew. Wa 
have since had an opportunity of studying the original work 
more carefully but this is not the place to. anuinerate the leading 
^ Oy, clt. lades: p. ¥* f:' 
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ideas revealed by tbe study* SiifBce to say^ tliat in this work 
the influence of lodrabhuti^s Jnaiiasicldlii is very pronouneed^ : 
and this is due probably to the faofe that Lalj§miiiikara was not 

only a sister of Indrabhuti but one of his favourite disciples 
also* 

Laksmimkara^s direct disciple was Lilavajra (74-1 a*d,)* He 
was also a VaJracarja of great repute and wrote a large number 
of authoritative works. So far as we know none of his works 
is extant in original Sanskrit^ but many are preserved in Tibetan , 
translations in the Tangynr oollection. In his time both Vajra- 
yana and Saliajayaiia were in a flourishing condition ; and the 
Qnhyamnajatanixa and Krmaf/amantantra were regarded as 
very authoritative. In fact Lilavajra composed works on all 
of them* It appears from the Taiigyor that he acknowledged 
also another guru by name Vilasavajra besides the one already 
mentioned. In the same way besides Darikapa he had another 
devoted disciple in Karmruicaia. This latter was a poet of high 
merit and two of his compositions appear in the Sadkammala. 
His compositions are distinguished by the easy flowing diction 
and devotional language. In the end of the sadbana of 
Vajramahakala he has mentioned the name of his guru Lilavajra 
with great reverence. 

The name of Darikapa (753 A-B.) — the disciple of 

Lilavajra is fairly well known through the publication ol 
Mm. Haraprasad Sastri. He is inclined to' think that Darika ' ' 
was a Bengali and wrote a number of songs in his own dialect^ 
some ^ of which are recorded in the Bmddha Ocui 0 Doha. In 
one of his songs he offers obeisance to Luipa and this leads the 
editor to think that Dariba was a direct disciple of Lui. Luipa 
as we have shown belonged to an earlier age and as such any 
close connection between the two is hardly admissible. Lni 
was reputed to be the first Siddhacarya and that may be the 
reason why Darika reverentially mentions him in one of his 
songs* Dariba composed a pretty large number of works in 
Sanskrit but none of them is found to be existent in originai 
Sanskrit* JProm the Tangynr it appears that Darika wrote 
books ou Gakrmmvarataniray Kaldcalcralantra^ Vajra^oyinh 
iantra. 
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In the same chain o£ succession another woman-gum steps 
in ill the person of Sahajajogini Cinta (765 a.b); who is 
a disciple of Darikapa^ and is known to us as the author of the 
fyaMahlirfoanugatataUvaM'dlii — a Binall work in Sanskrit of 
which a translation in Tibetan also exists. It appears from her 
work that she was a follower of the Vijnana?adi school of Buidhist 
philosophy, and laid particular stress on the universe being 
nothing but the creation of the citta or the mind. It is the 
mind, she says, which begets misery and in consequence 
creates all external objects. The Prajhfi and Upaya are also 
the creations of the mind and when they combine they give 
rise to Mahasukha in the mind which fancies the whole external 
world to the forms cf Mahasukha. The mind, she says, has its 
vagaries and its own ways. Sometimes it sleeps, sometimes it 
is awake and active. Sometimes it begets the desires, sometimes 
it is pure or impure. Sometimes it has many forms and some- 
times it is in an undescribable state. The Yogin who is able 
to realize the voidness of the external world and keep the mind 
free from reflection in all its different states and in all its 
vagaries and ways is really emancipated and the B add hahood 
for him is easy of attainment. 

Next comes Dombi Heruka (777 a,d.) — the disciple 
of Sahajayogini who like Darika is well-known to 
many through the publication of the Batiddha Gdn 
0 Doha. He is described as the king of Magadha who 
later on became an ascetic. He composed several songs which 
appear in the Baaddha Gan and is reputed to be the author of 
the DomblyUiJta containing vernacular songs. He also composed 
a sadhana of the goddess Nairatma which is recorded in the 
Sddhammald. From this sadhana it appears that he was 
a follower of the Eemjraiantra, He wrote a fairly large 
number of works and translations of many exist in Tibetan. 
Besides these he wrote another work entitled Saliajasiddhi 
which we had the good fortune to discover. 

In the history of the evolution of Tantric Buddhism and the 
Bengali languagCi there i$ a big gibpdf'" about 200 years^ 
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777 to 980 A.c, and the chronology of the period is completely 
shrouded in mystery. The palmy days of the Tantric culture 
again reappeared in the reign of king Mahipala I of the Pala 
dynasty who flourished according to V. A. Smith in a period 
between 978 — 1030 a. d. It is in this period that Dipafikarai- 
rijnana flourished and carried the torch of Buddhistic culture to 
Tibet to illumine that country. It is in this period that 
Advayavajra or Avadhutipa, his disciple Lalitagupta, Tilopa 
of Catigaon, Eatnakaralanti, Prajnakaramati and Naropa 
flourished and were regarded by their highly technical compo- 
sitions as the greatest luminaries of the Vikrama^ila monastery. 

Having thus outlined the chronologioal history of the Buddhist 
Tantric authors, some of whom wrote in vernaculars also, let 
us now divert our attention to the others, authors of songs who 
do not come under the scope of the previous discussions. 
Unfortunately for us we have no information as regards the 
time or biographical details of the authors like Gundari, 
Catilya, Mahidhara, Vina, Dhendhana, BhadeTadaka and 
Jayanandi. Regarding the rest we shall here give a short 
account toget her with their dates wherever possible. 

1. & 2. Kukkuri and Kambala : In Tangyur Kukkuri was 
also known as Kukkuraja or Kukkuraraja and a large number 
of works are attributed to him in Tibetan Tangyur. In the 
SdcUanamald he stands as the author of the Mahamayasadhaua 
where Mahamaya represents Hcruka in the embrace of 
Buddha^akini, and is described as four-armed and 
four-faced surrounded by four Yoginis. In this 
sadhana the word Heruka is analysed, dissected and each 
particle explained. It contains also some couplets in verna- 
cular which may very probably represent either Bengali or 
Udiya. According to Taranathi he introduced the Mahamaya- 
tantra and was a contemporary of Kambala, Padinavajra, 
and Lalitavajra. It has already been shown that Padmavajra 
flourished in a. d. 693 and therefore the time of Kukkuri and 
Kambala also should be placed somowhero near. 


^ Taranath, pp, 18 $, 875 * 
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Viruva : He stands as an anthor of moTO ^ dozen 
works in tke Tibetan Tangyur* He is styled as Mabacarya? 
y ogisvara and Maliayogi. In the SadhanamaM appears as 
the antbor of tbe last sadbana whieb refers to tbe worship Oi a 
very furious form of Mahakala with eight faces^ sixteen arms 
and four legs. In tbe sadbana tbe whole Manclab Mahakala 
with attendant deities is described in detail and oninerons 
applications of the mantra are mentioned for a variety of purposes 
beginning with the relieving of pain of a woman in labour 
and ending in tbe scaring of animals. He was n native of 
Tripura and bis songs must therefore, be in Bengali- 

Bbusuko : Bbusuku is a very interesting 
was be and where he flourished are tbe two questions which 
must be regarded as problematic for some time come* e 
appears to be identical with ^antideva who m reputed to be 
tbe author of the ^iksasamueeayat the 

the SutraBmmccaya. A manuscript preserved in the Asiatm 
Society of Bengal gives an interesting biography Santideva 
and there we meet with an account of how Santideva was 
nicknamed Bbusuku. There it is said : 

TOT52}'*: t 

In the Pag Sam Jon Zan^ it is said that Santideva was 
a native of Saurastra but I am inclined to think that he belonged 
to Bengal. It is evident from his song — 

inf^ If wl# I 

fiiiw ti 

It is not known when he flourished. He was quite a^ well- 
known figure in the Nalanda monastery but T Tslng did not 
mention Mm in Ms travels. Santaraksita (705-762 a.d)— • 
author of the Taiii^asangraka an one of his -work s entitled the 


^ Fag Sam Joa Zan, i]a<|e3C, p, Ixxii, 
® Ibid, index, p. xcix. 
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aif caslihiH quote* from the Bodkie.ifwivdiifH 


Santi ; EatiiElsara^iiiii is nickiiaiBed in tie Tafigynr a 
^^aiitipsB He wrote a large number of works and tliol: 
trAEiBlationB are preserved in tlio Tibehm Tangyur. Ho wai 
as Aearja and Maiiaparidita, la the 8adkaf?amsld In 
stfinds ?is the author of a sadliana devoted to tlic wortfliip o: 
VaJraUlia. There bis name is ah-o mentioned in conneetioi 
wdth the diffusion of the worship of Trailokyak§epa~a form oi 
Beruka^ lie was a fairly well-known scholar and wai 
iiicbsrge of the eastern gate of the Vikramaiila monastery, 
He. was a contemporary of king Mahipal (978-lOSO A»D-). ^ric 
therefore' mnst have flourished doling his reign.® ' ^ 

Arjadeva. : 'All that we know, about, him is that ' he was 
a follower of Vajrayana and,: the author .of the CiUa^dkaBa^^ 

Mm. K.., Susiri in the 
Imrnal of ike Asiatic Socitt^ cf Beftgal in the year 1898. 
He must be distinguished from tie earlier Aryacleva— the 
.disciple of- Nagarjiina-w^ho is the foiincler... of the Madhyaomka 
system and flourished in the second centary a.d, Aryadova wag 
very hard on Iliiidiis whose pet theories and doctrines of 
salvation be scathingly ciiticized and held up to ridicule. I 



liii 


Fart* worn to the Tntfxasawffralia^ p. xxisf. 
op. clt. p. 474 

1H2T35? Sfm* 

V 

Fag Smn Jon Zan^ hidcXj p, ck, 

J.A.S.B., 18% p. 17m^ 
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From liis gongs it appears however that he was a Tesident of 
BengaL 

Kankana : KankanapS is reputed to be the author of the 
Car^idoiikompiika and only one song of his appears in the 
Bau(Idria> Qan 0 DoM, The clue to ascertain his date is 
fumisherl by the Tangyii? eatalogiia^ where he is described as 
a descendant of Kambalopa. Kambalapa, it may be remembered^ 
was the person with whose collaboration Padmavajra introdneed 
the Hemjrafantrau Padmavajra flourished in Cir# a.d. 693 and 
therefore Kaiikaaapa must be only one generation later and 
his time will fall ia mdth the time of Anangavajra 705 a.b« 

. Thus the lime of the earliest Bohas in Bengali goes back 
to the middle of the 7th* century when Saraba flourished and 
Bengal may Justly be proud of -the antiquity of her literature# 
These songSi moreover, furnish a land mark in the develop* 


tion will facilitate their study in a more precise manner 
^ Catalogue du Fonda Tibetaia, II, p, 231. 




lil.—A dramatic production of the eiglitli 
century ; The development of Modern 

Bicang, 

By N. C. Mehta, I.O.S. 

The Kuttanai-Matam by Damodar Gupta, the Chief Minister 
of King Jayapida of Kashmir, written about 755-766 A. D. 
in 1059 ary a verses deserves to be studied in detail for the light 
it throws on the social conditions of India in the eighth century. 
The work is ably edited with a very good Sanskrit commentary 
of the modern type by the late Tanasukharam Mansukharam 
Tripathi. 

It would seem that the amours of Krishna were firmly estab- 
lished in traditions even of the eighth century. 

Again in verse 860 

^ =91 5T I 

^ |;C^© 

Gambling appears to have been in vogue during the Holi 
festival as it is now in Northern India among the Hindus during 
the Diwali, for Damodar Gupta says that it is only by the 
presence of the veil or otherwise that it is possible to distinguish 
good women from bad ones, who are engaged in the game 
of dice and use the language appropriate to the occasion ; 

smif 1 1 

Students of Sanskrit have long known that the veil in India 
is not a Muslim innovation at all, but that it is at least as old as 
the Eamayana of Valmiki. It is however possible that the 
Muslim^ rule strengthened the rigours of the veil in some parts 
of India, though in Gnjrat at any rate, which came under 
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Islamic subjection about the end of the 12th century, there was 
progressiva . emanoi^^ women till at the ■ present' day 

the women: of Western India enjoy perhaps the greatest ireedom. 
among the women folk of India*: The ■ Marathi 'women do mot 
appear to have observed the custom of the farda for many cent- 
uries, though for centuries Maharashtra the land of the Marathas 
was under the sway of the Muslim power of the Taghlaks and 
later of the Bahmani rulers of Bijapur, Golkonda and Ahmad- 
nagar. The fact is that the Musalmans have been unfairly 
accused of having established and supported the seclusion of 
women. The conception of equal freedom for both sexes is one 
of modern growth and in some ways, especially, in the recognition 
of women^s status in the scheme of inheritance, the Muslim law 
was far in advance of any other law till recently, and is even 
now infinitely more just and equitable than the personal law of 
the Hindus ; while the latter have been on the whole more 
progressive at least in recent times than the Musalmans iu 
relaxing the rigours of the social system and in promoting the 
educational development of their women. Faclana merti jalilm 
which exactly corresponds to the word hiirMd or the veil, was, 
as it is now, except in Western India, the privilege the hall-* 
mark of the upper classes and the bourgeoisie. 

The portion of the book of particular interest to present-day 
..stiidentS''' is''' the' :onO' //dealing with the '..episode '/ of the,, 'prince^''^.^^^ 
Samarabhatta, of Devarashtra (modern Maharashtra), the son of 
Siiphabhata, who visited the famous shrine of Vishveshvara in • 
Benares.*^ Here the prince met various classes of people, and 
when he inquired about the state of music, the Nrtyacharya-* 
the dance-master, ‘‘replied : how can there be equality in the art 
of acting, where the leaders are calculating individuals, (q-fuiw) 

=^Tlie description of iSamartabliata with a walking stick, a dagger, a dnpatta 
and creaking shoes as given in V, 742 is rather’ interesting.' , , ■ : 
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the actoi^ are disreputable women— tbe very liome of guile 
and eunaing 

e arat gfipit ^ «?mf% i 

Ifc seems that Benares was famous as now for its oourtezans, but 

a6ihe:danee-maBt.er pomted' out * ' 

’^SsfTtr «? 'gT^T ! 

5f W I^seTr! !!l^Tfelg^|%f%HiS^TS71F[ S| tS^£. 

‘ Distaetion of mind is not conducive to good performarce. 
On good performance depends the beauty of acting and that is 
not possible in the case of coaitezans with their minds pre- 
oocnpied wdth wine, meat and men.' The arts of acting, danciug 
and music seem to have already fallen on evil days in the latter 
half of the eighth century and became the monopoly of the 
ianseuse — the social outcast. The nest verse no. 800 is of 
special interest, for the master says, he and his pupils have 
sought refuge in the temple on account of its being a place 
of pilgrimage, and also as the King ANGA-EIRSEA was 
noW'''B0 ^more ; ■ . . 

S!nri=^«i*<st ? jt IJ 

The implicalioa is clear as to the decline of the arts since the 
death of the emperor Harsha in 618 A.D. The name Anaiiga- 
Harsha seems to have become currerst after the following verso 
from Ratnavali, Act I, as first pointed cut by Professor K, H. 
Dhnrva in 1916 in his introduction to Hariba’s play—Priya 

darshana . 

3T sa'aiH; i| 

•The reading . instead of . is, .s pointed oat by Profewor 

K» H» DharYa is more snitable, 

fC.f. verse 918 which is a paraphrase of this Verse. 

%arr 5a a better rc»<||Rg and mcr# 

appropriate, as suggested to me by Professor E. BhiitTi, 
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Mr, Tripathi hv^ cited several pamlle!S| such as 

for Kulliiisp aiii! SLuravI-Biiatta Slirikantlia became famouii 
as Bliavablrcti Sliiikoiitlia*— Tlic memories of Sbri Harslia avi 
ike great patroji of learning and arts and also a draiiialist 
of distiiictiaa ssciii to Lave been poignantly vivid to tlie 
Chief Minister of the King Jayopida of Kashmir. 

The daiiec“iiia«ter in order to terminate tlie argument 
betnraen the prince’s minister and the mother of one Maniari 
a pupil of iiis and a famous exponent of the part of Eatnavall, 
whether the association with cooeubiues is praferalde to that 
with coiirtezanSj offers to give a performance. of the first act of 
Harslia’s well known play RatnavalL Tte performa.oce h 
described in verses numbers 880-—928j and the description is 
of surpassing interest as the only extant one giving us detailed 
information regarding the representation of a play of the type 
of Ratnavali . in ancient India. It - shonicl be noted that . ' the . 
entire troupe of the dance-master consists of womeui two of 
whom are described by him. One of them is M.anjari who is 
the heroine in the episode of Samarabhata and the other is 
unnamed who plays the role of the King Uclayaiia in the play. 
The status of these danseuses is that of the ordiirny eourtezaa. 
D6i)aidm would appear to have been a feature common ^to 
cekhmted shrines in ancient India. When they disappeared 
except in the Sooth is unknown, Just 'as the Iilgtorj of the 
tTJiancipation of the women from seclusion in Guje-'rat, Maha- 
Tushtra and some porlions of the further South. 

The pubject-'inatter of the performance is the first act of 
Eatmlvaliby Sliii Harsha^ the summary of which is quoted 
below from Keith^s Sanskrit Drama, pp. 171-17E : 

“ The ubiquitous Yaugandharayana, insatiable in seeking 
liis masier^s welfare, has planned marriage for him with the 
(laughter of the Kine of Ceylon, hut to attain his end has 
been difficult ; to avoid vexing the, queen Yasavaclatt<% he has 
kept her in the dark, and ha? spread a ramour which he has had 
coiiveyod by Babhravya, the king's e^mberiain, _of the detlii, 



XU ^ ure aD Xjava^a. The king of Ceylon 
en yields the hand of his daughter, and despatches he^ in 
the care of the chamberlain and his minister, Vasubhuti to 
Vatsa, but wrecked at sea, she is rescued by a merchant of 
aasambi taken there, and handed over to Vasavadatta who 
seeing her beauty , decides to keep her from contact with her 
inconstant spouse. But fate is adverse ; at the spring festival 
which she celebrates with Vatsa, Sagarika. as the princess is 
called from her rescue from the sea, appears in the queen^s 
tram > hastily sent away, she lingers concealed, watches the 
ceremony of the worship of the god Kama, thinking Vatsa 
IS tae god in bodily presence, but is undeceived by the euIo<^v 
of the herald announcing the advent of evening/' ^ 

It should be mentioned that the performlnce takes place 
within the precIncts^ of a temple and though the provision of 
the orchestra is mentioned, there is no 

reference to any scenery whatsoever. The representation is intro- 
duced by singing accompanied by appropriate instruments as 
described in verses 381-S8i. The dance-master alone as Sutra- 
dhara appears to have sung the Lvipa.dl end though 

it was permissible for a chorus to sing them. This musical 
opening or overture takes place before the benediction or 
and seems to have been independent of the play proper 
in its literary and musical composition, for most plays berin 
with the direction-." enters Siifcradhara at the end of the 
benediction even in plays such as, by 

Bhasa, the musical dvipadis and diratds are never described 
or incorporated in the body of the drama. The musical over- 
ture was perhaps generally in the nature of a chorus followed 
by the Sutradhara who introduced the real subject of represen- 

and J 
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The minister Yangandharayana is introduced in Hi ¥erses 
885»6. He merely points to Vatsaraja going up the palace and 
departs. In verses 889-895 is described the motley crowd 
engaged in celebrating the Holi with colour syringes^ gulal and 
bad language, very much as at the present day. Then are 
introduced two servant girls — Madanika and Chutalatika, going 
to the king with a message from the queen Vasavadatta 
(896-903). The girls are a little drunk and let themselves go 
in a round of vigorous dancing. The king^s companion, Vasan- 
taka also joins in (904) with the permission of his master. In 
verses 910-919 is described the worship of the god of love fay 
Vasavadatta in the presence of the king with Sagarika in the 
background, unobserved. The close of the act is again signalised 
by the singing of the dhruvds signifying departure and by the 
playing of various instraments (938-9). 

It will be seen from the brief analysis of the description 
above that the performance was more in the nature of an 
operetta with plenty of music and dancing rather than a piece 
of dramatic representation, as we now understand it. From 
the description given by Damodar Gupta the performance of 
Eatnavali was not much removed from that of a modern Smang 
such as Bamalila acted annually during the Dasera festivals all 
over Northern India or that of a JBhavai occasionally seen in 
rural Gujerat, as pointed out by Mr. Tripathi on page 286.^ 
The dance-master in fact says that he andhis pupils have resorted 
to the temple as a matter of necessity and having become 
discouraged in the matter of seeking a livelihood (verse 801), 

The comment of Samarabhata on the performance after order- 
ing a suitable reward to the dance-master and wishing him to 
become a Thakur in course of time, also emphasizes the musical 
part of the entertainment. Both singing and accompaniment are 
praised. The singers are approved for their keeping correct time 

^'Tiie Tersion o£ Eatnavali in Kuttani-matam is In my opinion an actual 
acting version of HarsliFs play and not merely a description of a regular perform- 
ance of Harslia^s pl;iy. flence it is similar to tow where the actors have to 
improviso a version of some welh^o^n Etory or ■, < 
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and s^iBgiog with the proper i?ai’a*sciitfiiient. 

j am While &e priiiee ciitew 

into the teehnieaiities of music, he onlj Botices the approfaiate 
changes of dress made hy the actors* No one in pailiijiilar is 
singled out for eulogy and there is nothing about aoliog as suoh 
in the II* lines of the princess comment (V* 940*7} : though 
faultless delivery is meationed and the criticism is eoncloded 
by a versa in praise of the play itself (947). The absence of 
any reference to acting is easily understood when we remembt-r 
that the play was read with aGcompaniaieut of song, dance oiid 
music. It was read, as the iirinca notes, nicely with easy 
delivery in all the various kngnages (Sanskrit and prakiits) ::' ■ 

In these popular' ' entertainments of, Smm §■ , or blmwai^ one ■ 
man, usually a. Brahman recites ■ the . narrative part, while, tlie,' 
other actors interpret the narrative by appropriate dance, music 
or gesticulation. There is no attempt at scenery and the 
performance usually takes place in the open. Much deponds on 
, the subject “matter, of the entertainmeat, wdiich must be generally 
familiar. Acting, as such, plays a rather subordinate role, for 
the subject-matter of the representation produces the necessary 
Siimmm^ in the audience by its very familiarity, as for iustanoe 
in tho case of the Ildma*Iiia siiow^s or the peiforiiiances of 
Kfishna-lila from the Bhagwata-purana. The celebrated 
(diti-Govinda by Jayadeva is akin to the version o! Eatnaval! 
given by Damodar Gupta. Dance and song latlier than afUing 
formed the essence of such popular entertaiimeiils and we 
have described in Kuttani-matam the earliest prototype of the 
popular SmdBp or Bkdwai of the present day,* The one-act and 
on©*aotor Bhiaa which came into vogue after the llih or 
’Century is only a variety of these popular entertain moots and there 
is now but little distinction between Bhancls — comic actors and 

Kaith oprciii fag® STS. - Tli® ©xt;mordiiiary developmeiit of tlaacing is icsti 
t«d hj til® elaborate ^lasaificaiioa of it ia Bliamtas Nafcyasiiastra, chapter I? of 
./SSi- versos. Singing and acting were two of the most important elements of clai» 
•leal dancing, 000 pages 105-6.. ^KatyasMstra. Vol. I, Qmkwm; orieaial iseries. 
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tlie l}iia?aiyag^ the strolling players. Thus otir modem swaMgi and 
bliBrnis trace their origins from a remote past. Their per- 
forinaBccs v;ere higli!y doTeloped and accompanied fcy proper 
music and dance as early as the eighth century. They derived 
their material from the epics and the Piiraos-— the lore of popu- 
lar kgeiids and adapted snch splendid versions as of the Shrimad 
Blifigwata in the case of the Krishna-lila, of the Eamayana 
for the Hamalila and as seen in Kuttanl-matam of Shri 
Harfha's Eatnavali for the exploits of perhaps one of the most 
popular heroes of ancient lndia~the king Udayana. 

A work such as Ktittani-matam con Id only have been 
written in an atmosphere of extreme licentioosriess~especially 
by tii 0 ‘ chief minister of a State. This is borne out also by the 
testimony of Bajatarangini. Jayapida himself was a poet, bnfc 
also addicted to the grosser pleasnres of life. No wonder then, 
that his chief minister became famous as the anther of th& 
^ Advice of a Procuress \ ' 

I should perhaps note In conclueion that the art of dramatic 
representation has not yet been really acclimatised in Northern 
India, The Hindi drama is a growth of the latter half of iha 
10th century, and even now there are no theatres lor regular 
performances of dramas. The national entertainrrents are the 
annual Eamalilas and to ala^'ser extent the hrislmalilig, the 
frequent gatherings of poets—the muskdirm or hivi-mmmelm& 
and wrestling. Nowhere in India or perhaps anywhere in the 
woihl would poplO: congregate in such numbers as„ in. the United 
provinces to hear the recitations composed for Ihe-occasion by the 
anthers themeelves. The standard of critical Judgment is tm- 
expectedly high, as also the number of 'people who are capable 'of 
writing verses of merit. The’ audience 'ikstinelively 
stands the roles to be observed in an ai^emMag# of poets and the 
patience and good humour displayed by it are really astemiBhing. 
The, swMf^S^ mmMifdH are Bpecially characteristic of 'the 

iatelketual life of the masses m ih& mtthi 


IF.-^Account of Mnbarak Skah, the 
second Sayyad ruler of Delhi 

J. College, Bliagalisur 

Muiz nd duniya wa ud din Aba Fateh Mubarak Shah 
commonly known asj Mubarak Shah, is the second in the line 
of the so-called Sayyads who ruled over Delhi after the anarchy 
that had lasted for a decade and a half. Of the four 
sovereigns who formed the Sayyad house that ruled for sis 
and twenty years, Mubarak^s reign was the longest. His 
personal ascendancy lasting for over thirteen years holds out no 
incident which is a departure from those connected with the 
rule of his father, the late Khizr khaus It is practically 
a replica of those of his father’^s— ^ihe recurrent rebellions and 
retributive campaigns forming the current coin of his adminis- 
tration. 

In the first decade of the fifteenth century the territories of 
Delhi had been parcelled out into nineteen principal fiefs each 
under a feoffee : the monarchy became a congeries of merely 
independent principalities, jagirs and provinces. The creation 
of an imjpermm-m-imperio undermined the safety of the central 
authority and increased the centrifugal tendency# The 
aristocracy had attained power over the King who held his 
throne on a precarious tenure. Peelings of bitter Jealousy and 
rivalry ran high in the country making it a cockpit of conflicts 
and quarrels. As a matter of fact, it was the individual and 
not the law j that reigned. The friends or foes, the officials 
or otherwise, all alike made speed to feather their own nests, and 
were ever ready to strike the best bargain out of the situation* 

In fairness to the zeal and integrity of the first two 
Sayyads, it may be said that, they made herculean efforts to 
settle down to work in that welter of anarchy and confusion. 
During his short tenure of office, Khizr with his characteristic 
energy shouldered his way to repeated though short lived conquests 
over his adversaries. Fierce and brave, kind and generous. 
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religions and confiding, Mubarak tried to beal the wounds left 
by the internal quarrels and internecine wars. Taking courage 
in both handsj he made a show of activity by his repeated 
attempts to stem the rising tide o£ sedition. The rebellions 
headed by Jasrath Khokhar and Tughan signalised the opening 
years of Miibarak^s reign and made a presage of stormy weather 
ahead. The recrudescence of insurrection in the countries 
of the Dcab^ followed next in order by tbe animated opposition 
from Kampilah and Etawah, made tbe Sultan sick to his hearths 
centre. The armed resistance of Muhammad Ehan^ Governor 
of Bayana, followed in its steps by the re-afpearanee of 
Jasrath and the revolt of Paulad aided by Malik Yusuf Sarup 
and Henu Bhatti, made things hot for the Sultan and added 
fresh chapters to the story of his troublous reign. There 
was, thus, scarcely any event which seemed to accord with 
his desire. The appearance of the Governor of Kabul in aid 
of Paulad was another melancholy chapter in the history of 
Mubarak^s reign,- indulging in an orgy of indiscriminate 
bloodshed and murder, the invader struck terror into the heart 
of the Punjab, and for tbe nonce, brought the machinery of 
government to a standstill. Lacking, though, in the sternness 
and capacity of Balban, the ingenuity and statesmanship of 
^ Alan-d-dio, or the genius and intellect of the ill-fated 
Muhammad bio Tugblik, Mubarak boldly attempted to 
vindicate the waning prestige of the Sultans of Delhi. 

Was Mubarak like IChizr merely an agent or a representa-» 
tive of Timur? Yahiya, the contemporary narrator of events, 
who waxes eloquent in praise of Mubarak, his patron, commits 
nothing to writing that gives the answer in the affirmative* 
In marked contrast to what he wrote in connection with Khizr 
whom he merely designated as 'Bayat*i'-^dld^ Yahiya makes use 
of a host of high-sounding phraseologies in honour of the second 
Sayyad ruler of Delhi. 

The copper tokens issued by the Sultan between the years 
8S3 H, to 837 H, or 14^9 to 1433 A* n., carry on the obverse 
the words Shah M%ldrak or MuMmk Bhal Sultdn included in 
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the middle o! a eirokj whiob on it® ei;terior is to be seen tithm 
the expressions Ba iazra^t BeMi or Sf$l(dn Zmrbai, the latter 
meaning struck by the SuH6n ; on the reverse of these 
coins are iascrihed tha 

deputy of the commander of the FaitMnb referring to the 
icknowledgment of formal allegiance to the KhalifS of Igjpt^ 
a practise which came into vogue since the days of Muhammad- 
bin-Tughlik who might have thought that "Ha sovereignty 
was in need of external confirmation of tlia Ehaiifap* The 
expreesion F aib^^dmiru-BMamninin has been in use on the 
reverse of the coins since the year 786 a» h., or 1383 a,i>. 
Thus tbe coins issued in the reign of Mubarak go to show^ that 
the Sultan wielded an independent authority of his own, 
rendering only, a formal homage to the Khaliffi of Egypl^ ■ 

In the pages that follow, an attempt has been made to give 
■ in ■ detail . an account of the first six years of M.iib£mk^s . reign, 
and it is hopfd that, the incidents connected with the remaining 
period of his rule will be narrated in the next issue of the 
Journal. 

Three days prior to his approaeliiug death^ on the 17th 

Accession of Jamadiu-l-auwal, 8U a. u® Khizr 
Mubarak Shab, May tbe blegFiug of God be on 

17tb Jam&din-l- hie tomb f nominated hi . worthy and 

anwal, 824 A. H., { 3 ,Youjrite son* heir-apv arenl, and 
May, 1421 A, D.* 4 u- -i 

made. bun sit on the imperial throne 

V . .. ■ fith the approbation of ali the Jmvs 

and MSflihi. After tbe death of Kbizr KMn, tho people i» 

* The page reference in the iwargin indicate tbe page s| of Tahiya^H 
M%bamWha}iL 

* -43^1 jio jfA 31 yih ^lis 

® In llllot (IV. BS), XiiHh Jama44u^hamv&l In BnclaonI, 821 A. II. 
f irlshta says three days after bis death 

* Tbe fall name of the, ’Snltltt and. ^tbe antbors beno'Hction Jnpon him runs 

tbUS l***^!®* jj jj 

i^tSk. #:c.; miwns, Eternal to hts kingdom and sovereignty imcl most liigh 
to Ids eommand and digidty. • Elliot toi, as:m Kkui^i^anrt 

MuMrak MM* 

<, 



siops”, but ns it gives no sense to the context, we ha^c adopted llliot* 

^ HIsar Firozab and Hansi^ in to FaiiJaBj to formof between Lat. 
2g ® g0’-^g9 40' aad Long* 7b® 16^— 7d°-’2a'» Hansi in Hisar Division* 

» '11)0 Ms. bos, ^£i)> j flriebta reads, M4iik Badr : 

* Pirlslita says that Malik Bajab obtained Bipalpwr and, , to PaBjab. 

I)i|'8lpcr, in MoBtogom^wy, district Fiinjal:^ 74® ^88'. 

» Tb.0 Klioltors sometimes wnton as ) is a totally distincfc 

race fmulih^ (lakbars *. toy style tois cMe£ as as Snitiln : 

Baclaiini, ( 280 ) aaya i— jV Birisbta brotlicr 

of Sboikba Gnkkar* 

« In Firishta, Ally SSal>. ‘ ■ ' 

’ Tlmtta or Tstta (Thato) in Karschi aistric^SMsa, Bowfeaj. 

5 Badmiui eays,'!Oia «uJ» '- 

• TheMs.roaa»,to*! ^ 


genera! made a fresli acknowledgment of obedience (to tlie Be\? 
successor). The Jmirs and Mahis^ the prelatas and chiefs, the 
Jadges and all those who were given an ofSce in the roiga 
of the defunct Kliizr, May he have a good resting place ! wero 
eonfirroecl in their (respective) offices, fiefs, perganuas, villiges, 
pensions and allotments : the new Sultan even increased them 

DlBtrifentlon ot accordh ^The fiefs in the 

iofs ' ftiid. ©Hiolii- districts of ■. dlisar JPtrozah. and, Uansi® 
Mnts ti> aobles and were taken from M4iik Eajab Nadir, 
people* and entrusted to xMdIik 

iladah the Snltda^s nephew.^ Malik Eajab obtained the fief of the 
digtrict of Dipalpur;^ New^s now arrived that Jasrath Sfaaikhfi, 
Kboklmi'^ and Titghdn Rais had raised the standards of rebel! ioa. 

The cause of TugMn’^s resistance to authority was, that 

Bebellions of ^ previous to this incident, in the 
Jasratli SlaiMSia month of Jamadi-ul-anwal, 823 a*h., 
KlioMmr and (1420 a,u.) SuItan'Alf/ K.ing of Kash*- 

Tugan Rais* mir, who took bis cohorts to Thatta^, had 

on his way back been opposed by Jasrath, when the SuMo^s 
aruiy was driven pell-mell®, a portion being still in Thatta, and 
a part only caino out,® Incapable of sustaining the attack,' it 
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made a stampede : Saltdn ’Alf was made captive and his 
baggage and provisions were plundered. Excited with victory 
and exultant at the strength of his battalion, an imprudent rustic 
that he was, Jasrath displayed (symptoms of) intoxication and 
fool-hardiness, and began cherishing imaginary visions of the 
conquest of Delhi.^ Being informed of the death of Khizr 
Shdn^, he went across the Biyah (Beas) and Sutlej with 
a column of cavalry and infantry and fell upon Eaf Kamalu-d- 
dfn Main at Talwandi.® Eai Firoz was constrained to betake 
himself to the desert.* Jasrath next ravaged the territory from 
Ludhiyana to Eupar® on the Sutlej. A few days after, he 
crossed the Sutlej again and led his army to Jalandhar. Zirak 
l^han was invested in the fort of Jdlandhar, and Jasrath having 
encamped on the bank of Benf,® at a distance of three Hroh 
from the town, made a false negotiation for peace.’’ At length, 
agreement was arrived at between the contending parties on 
terms that, the fort was to be given up and left over under the 
care of Tugbdn,®. that Majlis-i-'dM Zirak Khan was to take 
a son of Tugbdn to the SulMn,® and that Jasrath was to send an 
embassy (to His Majesty) and return home. Accordingly, on 
the 2nd Jamadiu-l-akhir, 824 A.H., (June, 1421) Zirak Eb^n 


1 TlieMa. is faulty. ■i'H) 3 ^y> 

UjlUjii y ) (?) Ail 

» dKi| «t J.I* yi 

® In GnjrfnwdlB, district Punjab, 43 M. N. of Lahore. 

^ an error for 

® Ms. has, : Bapar, a snbdivision of AmbMa, district Pan jab : Between 
30” 45' and 31” 13' JST. and 76” 19 ''and 76° 44' E, 

5 Ms. has ; In Elliot Beni : Badaoni has 

Pirisbta says, Jasr^b appointed Tngban as the general-in-chief of bis troops 
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Jasralli limprlsons 
ffirak, €rO¥©nior of 
Jalandliar and 
Ibealag© Saltan 
Slali at SirMad* 


emerged out of the fort of Jalandhar, and Jasrafch with the 
whole of his entourage was ready ( to 
receive him ) on the banks of Bem* 
Approachiog Zirak KMn. Jasrath brok© 
the sanctity of contract, and under 
proper escort carried him off a prisoner 
over Sutlej to Ludhiyana. Then on the 20th Jamadi-ul-akhir he 
left the place by successive marches for Sirhind, where he arrived 
in the middle of the rainy season. Malik Sultan Shah LodP 
was besieged in the fort of Sirhind^, and although Jasrath put 
forth bese efforts to take the fortress he failed, as God guarded it. 
When the statement of affairs supplem ented by a request for 
succour from Sultan Shah Lodi reached the Sultan®, he left the 
city (Delhi) in spite of the rainy season in the month of Eajab/and 
made for Sirhind ; with successive marches he reached Kohila,^ 
near SamSna^, when Jasrath hearing of his advance raised the 
siege on the 27th Eajab and fell back to Ludhiyana, He 
released Zirak BQian^. who went to Sam^na and joined the King, 
The Delhi army now advanced towards Ludhiyana, where 
Jasrath having forded the Sutlej encamped in front of the 
victorious army, (on the other bank of the river). As Jasrath 
had secured all the boats on the river, he retarded the progress 
of his adversaries across the stream. For forty days they fought 
with each other remaining posted in their respective places. But 
with the appearance of canopus the waters subsided, and the 


^ J'inshta says, Islam Khan. 

® Siriiiad (or Fatehgarli), in Pafei^la State, Panjal?, situated in SO® 88' I^T. and 
76® %T E, The spelling Sirhind is modern, and due to a fanciful derivation from 
SMind, the ** head of India due to its strat(^ic position. Sahrind is said 
to mean the *4ion forest but one tradition assigns its foundation to Sahir Kao» 
a ruler of Lahore, Imp. Gaz. Punjab. II. 309 ef seg. ' ' : ^ 

® als^ 

* The copyist has omitted the date by mistake. 

® Ms. has, I Elliot, Kohxla : May be identified with mod; 
a village in PatMa State, Punjab, 48 miles south of Ludhiyina. 

* Samana, in Patiala State, Punjab, 17 mEes soutn-we^ of Patiala town. 

® Ms. has, (Jb it: lirishta ^ is, that Ziv uk Kha^ 

contrived to effect his < 


Koi Or KM 


his escape ; Badauni states, ovAfiiffj 5 
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Jasratt.too, keeping himsd£ to 

( ot sTh- V" 0“ “““ 

2irut ri,Li sent Malik Sikandar TuhM, 

stfono f ^ Hasan®, Malik K^Iu, and otter Amirs with 
They% «^er higher up at Rupar. 
Kino. ( ’fi ii ^ ® morning, and on the same day the 

^kereli' ® of the army) advanced to the place 

^loiself tr. ^nd crossed the stream before. Keeping 

*^e tidino-s tB f^Iu^ ^esrath made a parallel move. When 

kim Ifla^ fi o ’^PsHalists had crossed the river reached 
^ocr hurnf 4! ^ nerve stationed himself at a distance of 

C-Bitgaedvoowith hioboggogo 
makino- ’ 1, approached the rebel, who without 

forces nesistance took to his heels. The King’s 

nnd sla • ® ®^nse]y, capturing all their equipage 

^®r folloTO^^ I ^ with his hmvo cavalry*, and on tho 

vioto! ® *''' Sljll"' A‘ ‘to oioont of the 

towards thcT "^' *"®*‘*’'0 ™ preeipitatoly 

fhe BiV^Jn i J.^ ^7* enemy, the Sultan crossed 

Bhow^f khe’ Ravi near 
the monT-^ ‘'T? <^^tered Tilhar®, situated 

o«inr»„t l *° ‘'1' Snltan- and reooivod the 

"tich w» da4hh,4o?g.,t‘lcf —*“ 

piaee^ impriSonmg many of those 
a 

^ ^ ^y*SXfO 

Elliot 1 

Ms. lias, 

' to.has.,Uyl^.Badaunisli,^. 
a Ms.^W^ Tabakat-i-Akbaii 

^1. (mod. Bisanlha town in Ka 

^ Ms. Teads, 


with some light horse ^ 
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who had sought refuge there. Safely and securely laden with 
booty, the Sultan, then found his way to Lahore. 

In the month of Muharram, a, h. 825, (Jany. Ii21) the shade 
Reconstruction of of the blessed fortune and the shadow of 

Lahore by the Imperial umbrella of the Sultan ^ fell 

Sultan? and its ^ 

bestowal upon deserted city of Laliore^ which 

Matunnd Hasan* was bereft of any living souly save the 
inauspicous owls which had made it their abode. After a time, 
the Snltan turned his attention to the restoration of the clty^, 
and under his royal favour building was reconstructed. He 
stayed there encamped by the side of R^vi for nearly a month, 
engaged in repairing the fort and the gates. When the repair 
work was brought to a completion, the fief of Lahore was bestowed 
upon Mahmud Hasan, and a contingent of a thousand horses^ 
was placed under him. Having made suitable arrangements for 
the upkeep of the army and the fort .His Majesty returned to 
Delhi.^ 

In Jamadi-ul-auwaP of the aforesaid year, (825 a. h.) 
JasratR’s advance dasrath Shaikha crossed the Janhava and 
against Lahore and the E^vi with a large body of infantry and 
his defeats. cavalry and proceeding to Lahore^ encamp- 

ed near the tomb of Saiku-l Mushaikh Shaikh Hasan Zanj^i. 
On the 11th Jamadi-uhakhir, the two forces opposed each other 
in the mud faTt(?). By the grace of God and the prosperity of 
the Emperor the refuge of the world, Jasrath was overthrown^. 
The triumphant army, in pursuit of the fugitives, issued out of 
the mud fort, but did not advance very far, so that the 
contestants kept to their respective position. Next day, 


^ StSijg {Jio jji ^ ' 

® a)) ^ 

» In Elliot (IV. 56) 2,000 horses j , 

* ciJSj yh u:J 9 ihouM he OjA ^ ^ ^ , 

® In Elliot Jamadi-nl " 

The happy,, cltyj^of Lahore 

alter Its restorer , the is"'., w. ' 

^ Badauni (2M) ' 
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Jasrath sacked all those places*. Being pewerlessj ® Jasrath ran 
towards the Eavi on the 16th of the aforesaid month, collected 
the wise men of the spot, and fell back one Mrol ofE Lahore. 

On the 21st of the month an engagement took place 
in the mud fort, when the Boyalists came out victorious, 
and gave chase to the retiring force. Jasrath returned to 
his army.® In this way did the battle continue outside the 
fort for a month and five days, but at last Jasrath losing P .2 
his heart made off towards KaMnor.* Eai Bhfm, who had come 
to the fort of Kalanor for rendering aid to the royal forces, 
excited the enmity of Jasrath (against him), 6 and when the 
latter approached Kfilanor, fighting went on between them but 
neither side could claim a victory: Ultimately peace, was 
declared in the month of Ramzan. Jasrath then retired to the 
banks of the Biyah in order to mobilise bis forces from the 
Khokhars who had been friendly to him. Sikandar Tahf4 nov 
arrived (from Delhi) with an innumerable army at the ford of 
Buhl 6 to join forces with Malik Mahmud Hasan, who had been 
deputed before by the Emperor against Jasrath. Failing ii 
constant persistence,’' Jasrath fled across the Ravi and Janhava 
with his followers, and proceeded to the hills of Telhar.' 
Maliku-sh-Shark Sikandar crossed the Bij5h at the ford of Buhf, 
and on the 12th Shawwtil, he arrived at Lfi,hor. Malik Mahmud 
Hasan met him at a distance of three hutol outside the fort. 

Previous to this, Malik Rajah, Amir of Dipalpur,* Malik 
Sulten ShSh Lodi, Amir of Sirhind, and R^i Firoz Mian joined 


‘ Elliot re^, “ Jasrath held Ws gronnd « The Text xxm.%ZiA~ • 

* This line b not clear. It runs, ay jy „ .y ,,<i« 

^ On tlie Kirran, in the Guradaspur, district Pmijab. 

® Jasrath attacked Bai Bhim for having betrayed his retreat to the King. 

' Baaanm says Pnhi { ® 

® Badanni says Tilwar^, 

w “ Montgomery, district Punjab, 30 ° 40 ' S. 

n -i 1 n’ ^ iustoneal importance, and identified by Cunningham with 
Uaidala of Ptolemy.' 
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Malik Sikandar. The f icfcorious army (of Sikandar TuliM) 
proceeded along the Ravi^ and forded that river between Kdlanor 
and the town of Bhoh.^ On reaching the frontiers of Jammu 
they were joined by R£i Bhfm, Afterwards some of the 
Khokhars who fell asunder from Jasrath at the bank of Janhava 
were worsted, and the royal army retraced their way to the 
happy city Mubfcikabad. His Majesty issued firmans^ that, 
Maliko-sh-Shark Mahmud Hasan should go to the fief of 
Jalandhar, and having got ready ^ (his followers), should return 
and join him. Malik Sikandar ^ was entrusted with the civil 
administration of the auspicious city, and in obedience to the 
royal mandate, he proceeded with an army to the fort. The 
Emperor having recalled Mahmud Hasan and the other Amirs, 
removed Malik Sikandar from the mzirate and appointed 
Maliku-sh-Shark Sarwar-uI-Mulk in his stead as the governor 
of the city. The son of the latter succeeded him in the office 
of governor. 

In the year 826, a,h. (a.u. 1423) His Majesty, the refuge of 
the world, drew up his forces and resolved 
upon marching against Hindustan. In 
the month of Muharram he entered the 
territory of Katehr/ and exacted revenue 
and taxes. Meanwhile, Muhabat Kh^ n^ Amir of Badfiyun^ who 


The Sultan's expe- 
ditions against 
Katelir, Batliore 
and Ktawa, 


* Ms. reads 

^ In tlie early Mnbammadan period the tract now known as Eohilkhand or 
the Bareilly Division of the United Provinces, was called Katehr. It was named 
after their inhahitants, the Katehriy^ Bajputs who, as the tribal traditions 
point out, came from Benares or Tirhoot, in tJie 13th and 14th centuries. 

* Badayun or Badaun, is a district in the United Provinces. It became an 

important post in the northern honndary of the Sultanate of Delhi, and its 
governors were chosen from distinguished soldiers who had constantly to face 
revolts of the tnrhnlenfe Katehriya Rajputs. Acc. .to Firishta it ivas Muhahkfc 
Kh4n who had been entrusted with a coiinnission agawt the tribe of Rathore 
Rajputs. ' V • 
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bad been in great fear of the late Emperor, Khizr May 

his tomb be sanctified ! was honoured with an interview and 
special favours. The Snitdn then crossed the Ganges and 
ravaged the territory of the Bathers putting a large number 
of the turbulent infidels to the sword. For sometime the 
Imperialists encamped on the Ganges, and then His Majesty 
left Mnbaraz, Zirak ^ h dn and Kamal Kh an with a detachment 
at the fort of Kampila ® to suppress the Eathors. The son of 
Eai Sabir who bad joined His Majesty, and had moved 
about in his suite, now took alarm and went off. Malik 
Khair»ud-dfn j^an ^ was sent after him with a vast army, 
but he failed to overtake the refugee. Khair-ud-dm, however, 
hud waste the territory (of the Edf) and descended upon Etawah. 
The Sultan, too, with successive marches led his army to Etawah, 
where the iurhuleut infidel had thrown himself into the fort. The 
son of Raf Sabir being worn out submitted at last, and promised 
to pay him as of old revenue, and also to render him services,® 
The Sultan returned victorious to Delhi in Jam^idi-ul-iikhfr, 826 
A.H. Prom Jalandhar came Malik Mahmud Hasan with 
a large body of followers to wait upon His Majesty, and he was 
received with great distinction. The office of ^Ark Mamalik^ 
was taken from Malik Khair-ud-din gh^n and given to Mahmud 
Hasan. Worthy, righteous and trustworthy, Mahmud Hasan 
assiduously took to the affairs of the State, and his dignity was 

» Badauni says, ^iU 

® In Panikkbabad district. United Provinces, 2?° 35' N. 790 14' g. ja 
Mahabhorat, capital of South Panchala, under King Drupada. 

*,Ms. readg^_5ilA.y^_.5Jj^ 

® Pinsljta says « the Rajas son was delivered as a hostage for his father’s 
future good conduct into the kings' hands”, 

« Ms.haai£bl*,-^jU!A4^, 'Ariz MamSlik is the ofSeer through whom 
^titionsareprosentedtothe Sultan: Elliot has “ Pay Master of the Forces 
Finshta, « Butshy of the forces 
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Battle between 
Jasrath and Rai 
Bbim; the latter 
slain. 


In Jam4di-ul-awalof this same year, a battle 
was fought between Jasrath and E4i 
Bhim, in which the latter was slain, and 
a large number of bis horses and arms 
fell a prey to J asrath. On ascertaining 

the death of the E^i, the victor united 
a small force of the Mughals with his own^, and sacked Dip^ilpnr 
and Lahore, Malik Sikandar who was on the alert immediately 
ran after Jasrath, and the latter retreating crossed the J tinh^va. 
Meanwhile news arrived of the death of Malik ’Ala-ul-Mulk, 
Amir of Mult5,n, 

It was rumoured that, Shaikh ^AlP, the vice-regent of the 

prince, the son of Sar ^atmash® was 
The invasion of • ^ , -ii. i x. 

Shaikh ’All. the ^ 

Mughal* make an incursion into Bhakkar ^ and 

Siwistan. To stem the tide of Mughal 
invasion and suppress the outbreak, His Majesty placed the 
districts of Multan and Siwistan under the charge of Malikn»sh 
Shark Malik Mahmud Hasan, and sent him with a big army, 
and with all his family and dependents to Multan. Reaching 
Multan he restored order among the populace, and bestowed upon 
each of them suitable rewards, pensions and allowances. The 
people of the place preserved a tranquil mind and became happy ; 
the inhabitants of the city and the country led a quiet and secure 
existence. Mahmud Hasan renovated the fortress at Multan that 


^ copyist^s error for : Pirishta !says ** Jasratli formed an 

alliance witli Ameer Ally, a Mughal chieftain in the sernce of Sharokh 

Mir^a, governor of Eabul/^ 

® The Ms. ' '• 

Jasrath raiseil an army of 13,000 G-ukknrs. 

» Pirishta is of opinion that Shaikh Ali was prevailed upon |to make the 
incursion hy way of creating a 'diversion, in {order that, by drawing ofB the 
King’s forces from the capital, for the defence of Sindh, his own views on Delhi 

might be facilitated. . . ' ^ , 

Badauni makes no mention of Shaikh Alfs invasion. 

^ In Dera Ismail, district Punjab : sitaated on left bank of the Indus | 







had been damaged in the struggles with the Mnghals, and 

asgemblaJ an army around him. 

In the meantime news came to His Majesty that, Alb K'-h ^n^ 
Amir of Dhar had led his army to Gwalior.^ The Sultan 
hastened thither with a big army, and on his reaching the 
district of Bayana,* the son of Atihad Kh^n^, Amir of Bayfoa 
who having assassinated Mubarak Khan 
needed to G-walior paternal uncle raised the banner of 
against Alb Khan, insurrection, laid waste the fort of 
Bayana, and retired to the brow. The 
Emperor struck his camp at the base of the hill, and after a time, 
being hard pressed the rebel paid his revenue and tribute^ 
and put his neck into the collar of obedience. The King then 
moved towards Gwalior against Alb Khan, t This chief 

The rasuceeeefol “ ‘k" 

revolt of the Amir and the royal army passed 

of Bayama. over the said stream by another (new) 

ford, Malik Mahmud Hasan and sundry 
other nobles, and the Mewatlis,*^ and Nusrat Kh an who were the 






Badanni writes (291) ^ ^ijjy ^ 

- Firishfca calls him Saltan Hooshimg of Malwa. 

Ameor the son of W ahid Mian, governor of Bayana. (Firlshta). 

^ Baydna or Biana, hi Bliaratpnr State, Rajputana and 50 miles south- 
west of Agra. 

t Tabahat-i-Akbari has Alf and Alaf Khiln. Both are errors, for Ulaffh 
KMm 

® Ms. reads- ^ ^ ^ 

4 .V * Mewat, an iU-defined tract lying sontli Delhi, inclnde 

e r. istricts of Mnttra, Gnrgaon, most of the Alwar and a little of Bharat- 

pnr states. It takes its name from the Meos, who appear to have been origi- 
Da y same as the Min&s of Bajputam. The origin of the name “ Meo ” is 
fepn^, some deiiving it from Mewat, which is said to be the Sanskrit 
OTa-®o<«, richmflsh3 ’vhile the Meos derive it from Maieo, a word used in 
driving cattle. Throughout the period of Muhammadan rale the Meos were the 
8 maelites of their own country and of the upper Doab, and harried again and 
a^in hy the Kings of Delhi from 1269 to 1527. During the troubled times of 

' founded the snbffivision of the Mewa«is 

c e ttaajarfda, members of which for many years ruled Mewat. Imp. Gazz. 
^ S'- 1- 223. The Ms. reads- j 

v„ fhere should be a, after ^ instead of 
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heads of the victorious army with their horse and foot/ 
pkudered the baggage of Alb iChaUj and brought many of his 
men, horse and foot back as prisoners. Taking into account 
that both parties were Musalmans, His Majesty spared the 
prisoners' lives and set them free. Next day Alb Khan 
despatched envoys to make overtures to the King. Learning 
that Alb Khan was reduced to a state of weakness and compulsion^ 
and disapproving any further design (of hostility) against his 
co-religionistS;, the Sultan consented to make peace on condition 
of Alb Khan sending in tribute and retiring from Gwalior. 
On the following day Alb Khan forwarded his gifts to the 
Emperor and turned his way towards Dhar. The King 
stationed himself for Sometime on the banks of the Chambab 
levying contributions upon the infidels according to old custom^ 
after which he safely returned to his capital, laden with booty^ 
in Rajab 827 a.h. (June 14?2S) and took to administration. 

In the month of Muharram, 828 a. h/ (November 1424) 
the Sultdn moved towards Katehr. 

and Mewat. Ganges, Har Singh ^ joined the SuMn 

and was honoured with great compassion, 
but as he had put off paying his quota of tribute for three years, 
he was detained for a few days.. A In short, the royal forces 
went across the Ganges, took the rebels of those parts to task, 
and continued their progress to the hills of Eumayun. Here 
they halted for sometime, but when the weather became sultry 
they retired homewards along the banks of the Rahab.® Cross- 
ing the Ganges near Kampil they made for Kanauj, but owing 
to a severe famine having broken out in the cities of Hindustan, 
the Imperialists moved no further. 

1 b an error for ; 

® BadatmisAys 827 A, tt. 

® FirisUta says Nnrsingb. 

* Here the Ms. is illegible, eaten np by worms. 

® Ms. reads - - - • 


} Res, J. 
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Informations relating to the inettrrection of the Mewfittis 
reaching the SnlMn, he set out with successive marches against 
Mewfit, and carried fire and sword through their country. The 
Mewfittis deserted their country and took refuge in Jahra^ their 
poini^d^ appuu This retreat being invulnerable and the provi- 
sions running short, the Sultan laden with booty, retired to his 
capital where he arrived in the month of Eajab. The Amirs 
and Maliks were permitted leave, and His Majesl^y abandoned 
himself to amusement and pleasure. 

The following year, 829 a. h. (November 1425) the SulMn 
proceeded to Mewat. when Jallu and 
Kaddu/ grandsons of BahMur Nihir, 
and several Mewattis who had co-operat« 
ed with them having laid waste their own 
territories, retreated to the hills of 
Andwar, After a seige lasting for several days when the 
Imperialists pressed hard, the beseiged evacuated Andwar and 
made off to the mountains of Alwar.^ The Emperor levelled 
the fort of Andwar in the dust, and hastened to Alwar* On his 
approach, Jallu and Kaddu shut themselves in the fort, and the 
victorious army followed them.^ 

Being reduced to a state of deep depression, they begged 
for mercy and were granted with quarter;^ ^ Subsequently, Kaddu 


Smltau’s third 
peditioB to Mewat 
submission of Jal 
iu and Kaddu. 
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Bayana via Me- 
wat : submission 
of Muhammad 
Khan : Bayana 

conferred upon 
MukbiL 


was exalted with the eminence of bein^ permitted to kiss the feet 
(of His Majesty), but as he was on the point of running away 
towards the mountains he was captured and committed to 
custody* The powerful lord and the centre of the universe^ 
ravaged Mewat, and for a time took up his quarters there, 
but owing to the outbreak of famine in that country he retraced 
his steps to Delhi where he arrived in the month of Shanahan* 
Next year, inMuharram, 880 a* h. the King proceeded to 

The Sultan to BaySna, and coerced the Mewattis on the 
way. Muhammad Khdn. son of Auhad 
Kh^n Amir of Bayana, shut himself up 
in the fort. He destroyed the city, retired 
to the fortress situated on the summit 
of the mountains, and held out for sixteen 
days^* On the 2nd Rabi^-ul-akhir the royalist faced Muham- 
mad Khan ; accompanied by bis numerous army and the notable 
veterans, the Sultan made an ascent on the hill by a pathway 
situated in its rear. Getting wind of this (incident), the son of 
Auhad Kh^n lost his power of resistance and went hor8 de combat 
inside the fortress.^ Discerning his rank unsteady and the 
fortress in confusion, Muhammad Khan gave up offering resist- 
ance and having come outside his strongholds with a turl^n round 
his neck kissed the dust/ The Sultan, the centre of the universe 
and the Just^ promised him safety, the Khan (in return) offered 
whatever hard cash, valuable goods, arms, furnitures and cattle 
he had stored In the fort to the victor^ who remained there for 
a few days (more). By the order of the Sultan the family and 
dependants of Muhammad Kh^n were taken out of the fort, 

^ Tii0 word slaonld be omitted from — 

® Firislita relates that owing to the desertion of part of the garrison, Knbam* 
mad Kb£n bad to snrrunder. 

3^ JAW jt dXkfdSj (?) jllwiiA 

S'irisbta states, «witb a rope abont bis neck (be) was ted into the royal presence/* 

^ TbeliCs* , 

' , . _ ''.•'.ft > r « ,1 
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despatelied to Delhi and allowed to live in th 
numah. The charge of the fief of Bavstn 
to Mukbil Shan, a slave of \ 
of pergannah SikrP was vested 
His Majesty then proeee< 

The Saltan the Bj 
marched against ri,,„ , 

Gwalior and ac- " 
oepted snbmis 
Sion of its Rai. 

returned to Delhi, laden with bu. 


over 
viceregeney 

on Malik Khair-nd-din Tnhfa. 
ted to Gwalior. On bis arrival 
.1 of Gwalior, Bhangar® and 
var made their submission and 
paid tribute according to old rale. At 
the desire of bis friends the Snltfo safely 
. , oty and reached his palace 

m the month of Jamadi-nl-akhirl He then, took the fief of 
Mnltaa^ from Mahmud Hasan, giving him charge of Hisar 
transferring Multan to Maliku-sh Shark Baiab 
Nddrah. Shortly after, Muhammad Ek^n seceded from the 
Sultan, and effected his escape to Slewat with his wife and 
c ildren. Some of his attendants who had been dispersed rejoined 
him. It transpired that Malik Mukbil had set out with his 
whole force for Mahdwan®, leaving Malik Khair-ud-dfn Tnhfa 
m t e fort and the Kiiiiak of Bay^na (empty of soldiers), 
eposmg trust m the inhabitants and the chiefs of (that) 

eountry, (Muhammad ghfin) went to Bayana with a small force 

when he was joined by the people of the M,Uah and the countm 
Subsequently, the fort (Baygnaj capitulated and the soldiers that 

ed Provinces, lymg between 26° 25- and 26° 16' N. and 80° 14' and 81° 20' E 

A^rding to tradition, the Bijls of Argal held a largo parT oJ j dSit I 

*r.. Mahamniadan concmest. Sotbin. 
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Lad boon stationed there were withdrawn to Delhi. The Emperor' 
took Bayaua from Malik Mukbil, and entrusted it to Malik 
Mnbilriz with orders to suppress the rebellion of Muhammad 
Khan. At the advent of the Imiierialiats, the rebel retired into 
the foit, and Malick Mnbariz took possession of Bayana and its 
adjacent countries. Entrusting the defence of the place to some 
of his followers, Muhammad Khan ran away to join SulMn 
Ibrahim Sharki.^ The Sultan summoned Malik Mubtiriz to his 
presi- nce to account for the escape of Muhammad Kh^n,® and 
in the month of Muharram, 831 a. h, he ordered his army 
o2 to Bayana. 

On the way, there came an epistle from KMir Khan the 


The Sultan to 
Kalpi against 
Ibrahim Sharki. 


ruler of Kalpi^, communicating the ap- 
proach of Sharki, at which the powerful 
lord and the centre of the universe made 


a change of front and went out to meet 


the invader. It got wind that Sharkf having laid waste B&nn- 



Kdnin^ was working his way to Badayun The Sultan® forded 
the Jaun (Jamuna) at Nufa-Pafcal, sacked Haroli’^ and from 
thence he led his army to Atroli®. 

It now reached the ears of the Emperor® that, Mukhtass 
Kba n^iP brotuer of Sharki had arrived 

Advent of Etawah with a large contingent and 

Mi^htass Khan gjephants. Upon this the King 

described form the mam body Mahmud 
Hasan” with 10,000 brave an d experienced horsemen and sent 

» karH was at that time advancing with an army against Kalpi. ^ 

» Ms. runs— A* ^ (?) uijll jjV we;fciTi 'idoptea 

Elliot. ■ ,4 i, 

* In JaUna district United Provinces, Lai se?S'.N^md Long,' 79‘’:46-M. 

* Ms. reads. ujiK j Badanni has myilf i BilM BhoiaBt-. : ..v 

® ClW^iX . ' a • ' ^ ' 

’ Ms, reads ; Badaani* ■- 

« In AliErarb.'distriet United Provinces j Elhot’s transition £»« l^bakat-i* 






* Badauni lias j Firislita, Ealy Hje, refemcg to Kali 

Kadi, properly Kalindi, a river in United Provinces, rising in Mazaffarnagar. 

® MSp lias : Badatmi simply s Pirislita Maly Iota ; Tal»akat4* 

Akkari, Hili Kond and Elliot P^yin Kotdh, 

® Firiskta says Eabery Rdpri, in SkikoMbM talsil of Maiiipnri district. 
United Provinces has always been important as commanding one of the crossings 
of the Jnmna. 

* Ms. reads 

® « 5 »| Badanmi has ; 

®: 3&* ^,iJ^d8| sU ^ 9 . ElHok has I7th ; Eirishta lays I7th Jamad*®' 
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him agsmstMnkhtass K3 i4b> Matmiii Hasan and his batta- i; 
lion descended upon hhe place where the amiy of Sharhi had 
pitched their^ camps- When the Kliaa was apprised of this 
news he fell back on his brother^ but Mahmnd Hasan halted 
there for sometime more with, the object of making a night 
attack upon the adversaries. As the latter were on the look-out, 
he retnrned and rejoined the Delhi army. Shark!, too, advanced 
along the banks of Abi^^n^dh^ t-o BnrhanabM, in district Etawa. 

To meet his enemy, the Sultan evacuated Atroli and pitched his E 244 
camp at Mabin Kotah/ where the belligerents remained only 
a short distance apart. Discerning the valour of the Emperori 
and the strength and vastness of his army, Sharki retired to 
Rapr? in the month of Jamadi-u! awal. There he crossed the 
Jamuna at Gudrang^, and marching on towards Bay^na, he 
encamped on the river of Katehr^. In pursuit of the retreating 
force, the powerful lord and the centre of the universe, crossed 
the Jamuna with successive inarches at Chanda war and halted at 
a distance of four kunk from the enemy. The vanguard of the 
Imperial army made constant raids upon their opponents, 
carrying off prisoners, cattle and baggage. This state of things 
continued for twenty days, the belligerents remaining at a short 
distance from each other. Drawing out his equipage, footmen 
and cavalry SharM presented a bold front on the 17th Jama- 
diu4 akhir.^ His Majesty, Maliku-sh-shark Sarwarul Mulk the 
vaiir, Sayyadu-s-Sdd4t Sayyad Silim and several other prominent 
chiefs remained in the camp in safety, while some others were 
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sent against the enemy, sneh as, Maliku-s-shark Malik Mahmnd 
Hassan, Khaii-i»^Azam Fatb Khan, son of SulMn Muzaffar, Maz- 
lis-i»"ala Zirak Khan, Malikn-s-shark Malik SuIMn Shah who 
received of late the title of Isl^m Khan^ Malik Jaman, the 
grandson of Khan-i-Jahan, Malik Kalu Khani master of 
elephants, Malik Ahmad Tuhfa and Malik Mnkbil Khan. The 
action commenced at noon and continned till sun-down, and 
when night felP the combatants withdrew to their respective 
encampments. Neither side retreating, fighting continued till 
end^. There were many wounded on the side of Shark!, so that 
when on the next day he saw the strength of the royal forces, he 
marched off towards the Jamuna. On the 17th Jamadi-ul akhir 
he forded (the river) at Gudrang, made his way to Bapri and 
from thence retraced his steps to his own country. The 
Emperor pursued him to Gudrang, but the contending party 
being Muhammadan, he refrained himself from any further 
chase. He then took his way to Hath Kant/ and after 
exacting customary tribute from the 

GwaHor and Gwalior and the other Rais, 

Bayana. moved in the direction of Bayana along 

the course of the ChambaL Mahmud 
Khan Auhadi who had befriended Sharki, being frightened out 
of his wits shut himself up in the fortress situated at the 
summit of the hill. The Emperor laid seige to the fortress 
that was excessively lofty and most impregnable. Neverthe- 
less it was due to the prosperity of His Majesty, the centre of the 
universe, that the low born tribe suffered losses and their vanity 
disappeared before the (rojal) punishment/ their hands were 
powerless against the assailants and their feet unable to flee. 
The seige, thus, continued for a week ; at length they allowed 

^ The author here indulges in a verbose style : — 

djJ ^ (?) ^ 

^ diO# . 

s Ms. reads ; Badauui has firishta fiuibaut i Blliot 

Hathkaut. ” ' . t 

Msj has, j# u^Jjl 
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the invaders to claim the victory and sought for mercy. Pull 
of clemency and pity for the Musalmans, the Sultdn forebore 
to punish Muhammad Khan and granted him forgiveness; 
firmans were issued to the soldiery ordering them to evacuate 
the fort. 

On the 26th Rajah, His Majesty marched out with his 

The Snltan to attendants and went off towards Mewat. 
Me--wat. He remained there for sometime to set 

in order the wasted city, and with a view to the administration 
and upkeep of the district of BaySna he appointed as its gover- 
nor Malik Mahmud Hasan, who had exhibited bravery and 
loyalty in the government and the defence of the frontiers, and 
was successfnl in the accomplishment of many great duties. 
He had, thus, signalised the opening years of the Sultan’s rule* 
by waging a war against J asrath Khokhar ; (again) when he 
held the command at Lahore he had made a stand against the 
prince-deputy of the Sultan of Khorassan,^ and hindered him 
from making an ingress to Multan. He was now appointed as 
the commandant of the fort of Bayana with its adjoining 
territories. The itka’ of Bayana and all its dependencies were 
placed under his control. 

At the desire of his well-wishers His Aflajesty worked home- 

The Snltan’s along the hank of the Jaun 

return to Delbi. (Jamuna), and reaching the capital on 
the l§lh Sha’abdtt 881 A. H,, (May 29, 1427 a.d.) took up his 
reaidenoe in Sin. Then he bade farewell to the Amkz and 
MMika to their fiefs, and gave himself up to plea sure and 
merry-making. 

* The text is fealty. Ij u'jV 

should be 

We have adopted Elliots The porsoasge 
refotred to is the general of Shah Rnkh. 



fe®i8towe<l liem ©a llie Ijivikaf cfe wl« 1» 192B, pp. 

181*2i ' ^ . 7^.. 






V. — Ciip*iiiaFked Stones near Rajgir 
(with Plates.) 

By Br. A. Baiierji-Sastri, M.A., Pli. D. (Oxon.) 

In December 1916. Mr, Jackson was walking from 
Patharkati to Rajgir, lie had gone to Patharkati to verify 
the following description by Buchanan iu; his Patna-Gaya 
Journal under the date 23rd November, 1811-12^ : 

Having examined these I visited the quarry on the 
hill called Jerra or Paterkati, situated about a mile south*' 
westerly from Baliya. It is also very rugged, and consists 
in a great measure of granite, bnt its southern end is chiefly 
of the hornblende kind. The greater part is black potstone 
with a fine grain, and is so much impregnated with silicious 
hornstone that it has a conchoidal fracture^. It is very hard and 
[is] usied for making pestles and mortars. It is called merely 
Kalaputur or black stone. There is however a very fine 
quarry of [horneblende]^ consisting of large crystals/ which 
is called Vishnupodi, because it was employed to erect the 
temple of that name at Gaya, and the workmen were brought 
from Jayntgar on purpose. There is ni demand for this 
stone now, and the workmen are reduced to live by making 
cnps, plates, etc. of the potstone, and mortar and pestles 
of that impregnated with silicious matter. Very fine masses 
of the pure hornblende may be procured, the silicious potstone 
is more intersected by fissures. The tradition at the quarry 
is that it was first wrought by Harchaud Rajah, who built 
Rotas and dug the oaves^ of Burabar, etc., and who finding 

^ BnchsuaB^s Patna-Gaya Jonrnai, edited by Jaq&son, 1925, pp. 23-4, 

* Black potstone (ksUapathar), homstone impregnaced with homblei^ei 
Jackson, ibidt p. 190. 

® Bock intermediate between granite and bom^tcme, ibid^ p» 191, 

^ Hornblende, very Bne, crystals large and distinct, does not take a fine 
polish ; ibid, p. 196, 

® Aloka does not claim to have excavated tbe caves bnt to have simply , 
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„ tlie materials too hard desisted and sent liie workmen to Alnra 
(Ellora) in the souths where he dug very great works in the 
roeks/^ 

, From Patharkati to Rajgir^ the distance is about 18 miles^ 
from south-west to north-east. Mr. Jackson was proceeding 
across fields. About eight miles from Bajgir, at the foot of its 
south-western ridge, ^ near a place now called Mokhtargarh/ he 
noticed thousands of stones of a peculiar sisio and shape lying 
on the surface or- half-buried in the ground. They were 
roughly conical, about 2 feet in width and U feet in length 
with eup-like depressions artifically fashioned on 5, 6, some- 
times 8 flat corners.'^ The stone is black gneiss, like that used 
at Patharkati and resembling that of the Barabar hills. Both 
the colour and the grain were markedly different from the 
living rock of Rajgir, both of the neighbouring iidge and the 
main chain. It was getting dark and Mr, Jackson had no 
further opportunity of a closer inspection. An added difficulty 
lay in the inaccessibility of the spot except on foot. 

In NoYember 1926, I led a trip of the Archa?ologioal and 
Historical Society of the Patna College, on foot from Islaropur 
to Bijgir. Following a zig-zag course across fields, we covered 
■ : about '65 miles in 6 days. . Our route was Islampur — ^Keur — 

' Patharkati — Jethian — Rajgir.^ I was specially instructed by 
Mr, Jackson, to look up the cup-marked stones and photograph 
them* There they lay near Mokhtargarh to the south and 
Natesa to the west — ^cf, -the Bihar and Orissa Distri'^t Maps, 
difitricit of Patna, 1910, sheets ^ no, 85 D.5, To the east was 
the ridge of Rijgir leading to the Jethian valley. The stones 
layover more than ^ an acre of ground, about two furlongs 
from the nearest spur of the ridge. Examining the locality 

^ Dne north from the JethiSn Valley, 

® A recent name after the owner, a Mokbtiar from Oaya, 

® Sometimes also in the middle or tbc sides, cf. plates. 

* The whole connected area ia fall of remains of saccebsive cirilisations hardly 
kotleeAhy anyone after Buchanan. 

® Bums Bihar and Orksa, 190540. District of Patna. 
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2. Cup-marked stones near Buchanan’s Dukrighat, 


Photo.-enfe'ravfid & printed at the Offices of the Survey of India, Calcutta, 1927 . 
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^ Tihese stones, nnllke tlie onp-mwke^ stones, were e?ii@ntlj pnoenred locally 
from felie neiglibouriBg ridge. * . ' 

® Jackson, Axcli®c>], Surv. Ind, licp. 1918-14, . 

® I'or tke arraDgecQcnt of rooms passages, etc., and IfetO general 
settlement rnlns inside tke valley, cf. tke excellent plan prepanfe^ 'if' Jabtipn, 
4,S.R,, Ihid^, p. 287. The earlier strata are "clearly distingnifi&able froni’tW 
later ones, themselves fairly ancient, hj foEomng nldt roads, cnttfag across older 
foundations. It should be remembered that nothing hkt sntface explorations has 
yet been attempted at Ralgfr. The nudrcssed' ^’> 11 ^ 

epoch ; cf. Ferry, The cMfiyen of Sa'fti pr0i ? l^ec the archaic civilisa- 
tion broke np, not only were irt%Ab!ofi, image- carving given 

up. but metal-working and mining ^ere ah^ntioned, amlthe land often given 
oyer to people who ctrCd for HOEc of these things/' ^ ^ 


fortber west I tliscovereil a waterway and at a distance of 
anotiier furloog, remarkable remains of as old settleraeEfc*^ It 
consists of regular lines of stones showing the foundations 
and walls of buildings, all lying in elearlj-marked rows^ of 
rooms large and small^ outer walls as well as inner passages. 
The size and arrangement cf rooms and passages as well as the 
type of undressed stones used^ are strongly reminiscent of the 
ruins of the pre-Mstoric town of old Eajgir^ ioside the valley. 
This discovery roused the curiosity of Mr. Jackson and we both 
returood to Eajgir in December, 1926| prepared for a longer stay 
and visited the spot again. Mr. Jackson took some photographs 
of the cup-marked stones in sihi, and they are reproduced in 
the accompanying plates. Wo measured and sketched the 
settlement— the outer w^alls lengthwise 220 feet, 209 feet wide : 
five large rooms at either end arranged lengthwise and six 
smaller ones in the middle : a parallel row of rooms east to 
west and a passage running the whole distance about 12 feet 
broad/^ It is on an elevated piece of hard ground, surrounded 
on three sides^ v^est. south and north, by adjoining paddy fields. 
To the north, it is oonneeted with the acre bearing the cup- 
marked stones, the intervening space being of a rocky soil, 
through which passes a waterway to-day evidently fed by 
rain water down the sides of the bilk Further north it touches 
the nearest spur and higher on, the ridge. Thus the whole 
apace from the ridge to the settlement covering about five acres 



‘ More damage to ancient Indian rains iias been done by these contractors acd 
boase-builders in ceaselessly removing and disposing of apparently tmolaimed 
materials than by temporary vandalism of invaders and fanatics. 

* The search was seriously hampered by a dense jungle wbich we conld not 
penetrate ^at plaoes/^We however noticed a distinctive reddish tinge in the gravel. 

* They weigh between three to four mannds each. The more regular ones 

ww tuhen for use In wells and structures. 


is one oontinuation. Its rambling natar© may be accounted for 
partly by tbe removal of cup-marked stones, once spread more 
symetiioally. In a village named Sberpnr, Just to the southwest 
of the settlement we inspected a big well which had used up at 
least 500 of these stones and we were informed that neighbour- 
ing villages had also ’utilised them in the same way and some 
contractors had carted away thousands of them.^ We got into 
the waterway and unearthed some potteries which clearly showed 
previous habitations at a depth of 5 feet and possibly lower 
down. W e searched the whole locality for any other piece of 
dressed or artificial stone and discovered a solitary broken pestle, 
rather small about five inches in length and 2 inches in width. 
We spent another day ^ in examining the neighbouring ridge for 
any vein of gold or remains or proof of gold-working at any 
time, for reasons given below. We found no such sign. 

Later, with the help of the local landlord, we had three 
specimens of the cup-marked stones^ carted direct to Patna, 
Two of them are now exhibited in the Patna Museum and the 
third is in the compound of the Principal of the Patna College. 

What were these stones used for and who brought them there ? 
We had a long discussion on the spot and later on in our tent 
far into the night. 

Mr. Jackson was a scientist and suspicious of theories. 
Yet he admitted that a collection of facts was no more a 
science than a heap of stones could be called a bouse, and that 
a house was infinitely more useful and more agreeable than a 
heap of stones. As Bacon said, science is possible only on 
generalities. In a quest after the unknown, it is better to have 
an imperfect plan than no plan at all. In science, a hypothesis 
has always, even when false, the advantage of suggesting 
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researches and experiments^ even though subsequently destroyed 
by these ¥ery researches and experiments, according to the 
inverse realisation o£ the legend of Ugolin. Every good theory 
is a cmguHm of logical thought and certain number of known 
facts* We then proceeded to think out the facts concerning 
the cup-marked stones* 

{a) None in the neighbouring villages of Kamalpnr, Nate- 
sar and Mokhtargarh had any idea about the origin of the 
stoneSj, except that they lay there from time immemoriaL Two 
of the oldest inhabitants of Natesar were' slightly more definite 
about the deserted stone settlement. It ' was equally ancient^ 
but associated with t he name of king Rohtas^ and formerly ■ 
known as Sman-pmr^ Suvanpur means a city of, or connected 
with, gold* It would suggest a settlement once occupied in 
gold* working* 

(5) The neighbouring ridge Joins the Sona-giri, Sona-giri 
means the rock containing gold* There, is no shrine on this 
hill and yet important roads connected it on one side with the 
cap-marked stones area leading on to Jethiin ' and on the other 
to the Son-Bhanc|ar cave*^ The south, wall is the highest* 
It often rises SO — ^14) feet above ’ the level of the valley ; 
inside* Through three well-marked gaps^ mn three ^ ancient 
roads* The pilgrims road from Sona-giri.to 'the Son-Bhapdar 
cave now passes through one^ probably representing a south- 
west gate leading towards Jethiin, ^ Near ■ the middle is 
anothiv gap representing the principal gate of the city on the ; 
south. The third road can be traced from the Banganp.^ ; 
opening in the hills, turning to the West rohud’a’ , 
Sona-girl, cutting through it for some dia^nce and, then turluug"“^^^ 
sharply to enter the old city. The west ^ as the J 
Bhipdar cave, has disappeared owing to the branch tb0';:j 
Sarasvati stream which runs from the soufiu' _ ’ ^ 

(r) Thus the Son-Bhandar cave had the peculiarity of 
being connected with the cup-marked stones area by easy roads 
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and of having a steam clotu ly—iieocsBarj for both gold-digg- 
ing and gold-washing. Son-llhanriar moans the store of gold. 
Many unsavoury stories are still current as regards the evil effects 
of this persistent Iradition.^ Some latter-day gold-seeker is said 
to have used dynamite and blown up the cave and thus made 
the left-hand side window-like aperture.* More significant still 
is the dark passage to the right-hand top (higher up) of the 
passage® which is claimed to reach the outer side, right through 
the interior of the solid rock. Even Beglai-'s cave with seven 
chambered (Sattapan^i), later discjedited as imaginary/ begins 
toa<^mrea new meaning. The Eajpind cave in Jethian is 
credited with another such interior passage running right 
across the whole southern wall, vouchsafed by lliuen-Tsiang 
himself.^’ These passages remind one of Knnz's ■ description 
of gold-working m North Ameri- an mountains specially several 
caves in the mountain of the Pueblo region recently unearthed. 

" The wonder caves are about ‘^5 ft. from the surface and run 
100 ft. from the apex of the mountain, being about 30 by 
25 ft. in width, and from 6 to 8 ft. in height about the 
debris... Here were found numerons veins of turquoise from 
i in. to 2 in. in thickness and strips of gold-bearing quartz 
cover the walls of the central cave. It is presumed that 
further explorations would bring to light openings through these 
walls, showing that the entire mountain was honeycombed by 
the ancients... veins were worked for gold in the 

‘ Str. Buaaell discovered, in 1913, another cave contiguous to the Son-BhavdSr 
and to its north. It is of the ssme design, and only part of the top arch of the 
inner wail la visible.^ The rest has fallen down and lies bnried tinder rnbMsh 
end shrnhs. It is said to have been damaged by some gold-seeker. 

‘ Bnchanan mistakenly thought it to be a part of the original plan. Jackson’s 
nnchanan, .M. p. 187. An examination of the line from the top of the door te 
the top of this window and the hacked patches do not support this view. 

• The passage can be negotiated on all fours for abmt 15 yards. 

‘ Beglar, A.S.S, (Cunningham). 

» BIwshall, A,S,B., m^m, pp. 86-106. 

• Beal, Escords of the Western World, vol. II, p. 149. 
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same Lock^ attests the" same phenotoeBoa in tha 

gold-bearing moiiiitaiiiS known as Los Cerillos. ^ 

(^1) Tlie distribiitioa of gold-bearing areas in India is 
relevant and suggestive. CJeologists have so far devoted more 
afetentioE to river-gold than to roek-gold. Almost every 
province in India possesses these gold streams,^ BalP refers 'to 
Walker^s testimony that washing had been carried on 
comparatively recently in the streams which feed the Godivari 
from the South. He himself learnt that all the rivers of the 
Punjab^ tlie fiavi alone excepted, contained cnneiferons 

sands the rivers and streams - as a general ■ rule contained- 

gold.^ Watfc^ notices the most striking feature of -the gold - 
deposits of the Assam valley as the universal distribution of 
the metal in extremely small percentages throughout the gravel 
of the river beds. Bloxam^ describes the process of extraction. 
The high specific gravity of gold being 19*3, it is left behind 
while the sand with a sp. gr. 2‘6 is carried away by water. 
Wooden or metal bowls wherein sand is shaken up with water 
by hand, pouring off the light portions, leaving the grains 
of gold at the bottom of the vessel are the ordinary implements 
of this alluvial-washing or placer-diggingJ 

In his interesting sketch of the seanch for gold and pearls 
of a highly civilised archaic people and its relics among their 
degraded descendents, Perry^ notices the selected and pros- 
pected gold-producing tracts in India. His map * recording 
gold in Chota Nagpur (Singhbhum, Dhalbhum, Manbhum) 
up tO'Hazaribagh is not exhaustive, so far as rock-goH' is'^, 
concerned. It is partly due to present-day' indifference '.to aii£';y 

* -Lock, md, 17a ; > 

^ Boicoe, voi, II, p. S8S. ^ ^ ' 

^ -Ball, Qeoloffg III, ISS. “ ■ ‘ ■ 

* ibid, p. 209 . ..'f A? 

* Watt, C^mmenial Fmincts of p. W* , * -‘i 

^ Bhxwm» Inorganic €h@muirgif* 404^ ’ ^ 

^ Contrast tho mefetod applM in . ■ 

* l*erry> Tk$ OhUirm pftke Sun^ pp. 86^^ jm;' > 
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ound pijing 
!y speaking, 
t as the 
■e ; for although 
— ^ appearance 
:oId occurs, 80 far 
examination of the operations 
m my service for about three 
j is rarely availed of. 

as being really 
been derived ...But 
progenifore 
'Id by the appliea- 
m localities where, from theore- 
they believed it to exist.'"* The 
soil obvious to the 
names like Suvan-rekha 
names of gold-bearing rocks 
'a inser.) in the Nizam’s 
:iri Mudg^iri (present 
J. SoD-giri and 
a similar fate. 


..auc .a mosE 01 tne areas where, geological! 
the occurrence of gold is possible, must be regarded 
remnants of a people possessing special knowledg 
the former may have some acquaintance with the 
01 the rocks in the neighbourhood of which g 
as I could ascertain from a close 
of two gold-washers who were 
months, such acquaintance, if possessed. 

Indeed, I doubt if they ever look upon the rock 
the source from whence the gold has 
it cannot always have been so, for their earliest 
must have ascertained the existence of the go. 
tion of experimrntal research * 

tical considerations, 

occurrence of gold in the sands and alluvial 
eye ensures the retention of old river- 
or " Streak of gold whereas the i 
like Suvarpa-giri (now Masfci, ef. A^oka 
Dominious in the South or Eatnag 
Monger) have changed or become obscure, 
adjoining Suvan-pur seem to have suffered 

* Parry, op, cit., p. 

n JJlrTv T *tage, to guess 

r fK A ® civUisaliou. Tet it i, ^ore ; 

tiattheAsurssaregeuarally closely associated with golc 

«•«. Si m 35. Hi™i„ 

Hmwyapu«.liBh. 1 100.1. Ihe Prs-Vedic ra 
haro has rerealed the use of enid • 

/»di., 1928,Mawh). The VeL m'" 

More so than silver (C.S J I loll t> rr^ 
at Uast a possible h^oSi 
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(e) Mr. JactsoE once mel an Attitralian gold expert staying 
at tie Eijgir Inspactioa Bmgdow. tie tad prospected for 
an Atsstraliau company^ but tie terms . of tte zamiadat were 
nnacoeptable aaci he left. 

(/) The traditional mortar and pestle mdnslry of Pitharkati 
reported by Bachaaan ^ and remamfaered to-day, once 
evidently supplied the needs of the Sturan-pur establishment. 
Even in Buchanan^s time, the Pachsrkati works had no apparent 
raisoA d^Sire, It is intelligible only as a link in the Son-giTi— 
Snvanpnr — Son-BhSnc|ar chain of gold works We searched in 
vain for any stray peslle lying about. Its absence is easily 
explicable ; (i) some might be lying undergroiind and ooncealed 
from view, (ii) due to their small and handy size, neighbouring 
villagers might be picking them up and 'removing them ril ' 
these years. It has been stated above, that- even the big cup* 
marked stones are no longer safe and may disapp^r after 
another 10 years — a lesson to those who fondly proerMtinatO’ 
over the fancied changelessness of extern, specially India% 
landmarks. 

(y) But all the above association of, place-names and past 
industries must be based on the real nature of these ' stones, 
with the enp^ike hollows. Their use 'in gold working 'is th^: 
only plausible hypothesis from a comparison with similar tads 
elsewhere where the remains of old metallurgical applib^coa 
are still available for verification. The. following quotation from 
the paper of Major Munn,^ Inspector of Mines to the Nizam 
of Hyderabad (1918) is highly suggestive, _ speciaHy in 
view of the fact that in Hyderabad , the veiy, memory of 
these ancient mines and all extraction ;Of-' entire y 

lost, even in folklore* " It wa% not an 

1888 that these old gold mines ware rediscovered, an 
the early efforts of the explorer were watched with intense 
ridicule by the local Brahmin — ^who aevnr had had clear proo 

' Snpr^* p 

s Uimn, Ancient Mines and Megaliths in Bydcfahad, Mew. Proc. 
Hauetester Lit. md Ffeil. Soc. S4, 1921, 6-7. 




VX. — Historical data in tlio Garjgpa- 
Samliita and the Brahmin Empire. 

By K. P. Jayaswal. 

Mateeiam. 

1. In tbe c jurse of my studieB on the Brahmin. Empire 
I took tjp the historical ohapttr of the Garga-Samhita, entitled 
the Fvpa-purana or the History of the Yuga«/' I made a 
search for a better manuscript than the one which was before 
Dr. Kern, to whom we owe the first notice of the historical 
chapter and some valuable facts therein,^ My results based 
on a manuscript of the Asiatic S>ioiety of Bengal were published 
iu 1914 as a part of the “Notes on the Brahmin Empire/^* 
Since then I recovered another manuscript, but a third one 
could not be traced in spite of attempts extending over fifteen 
years. The book has become extremely rare. 

2. The present study and the text published below depend 
on the following materials. In the collection of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal there are two manuscripts with the name 
of the woi'k. But only one of them is (he treatise on Jyotisa 
with which we are concerned, the other one having nothing to 
do with the subject. MS. 20 D. I, bearing the seal of 
the College of Port William with the English date lti26 
is superior to the manuscript in the posisession of 
Dr. Kern in being complete, while Kern’s copy was fragmen- 
tary. The Asiatic Society’s manuscript has one hundred and 
sixty folios. The title-page hears the title Garga-SaihhitS, 
while the colophons to the chapters describe the book as Gargy^a 
Jyoti 9 a. In some places Vyddha is added before Garga,, 

at folio 9(J. Up to folio 176 the marginal title is and, 

thenceforward (wbenoe another copyist starts) the abbreviation 
irnff* is used The text is not much better than that of, 
Kern's manuscript, but it is helpful in many instances as wHI 
be seen presently. 


. > ByhstwnUiitS of VarilMoSKhirs, lufliM. 186*aS, Jutrodiietion, 

pp, SMO. , ■ „ . - ^ , 

Fataif, lti4* ‘ ' . , ' 





ifl6 text uears unuHStakable traces oi Frakrifcisms, and 
it Beems that the original was either in pure Prakrit or in 
mixed Sanskrit and Prakrit. It is due to (his linguistic feature 
that we have snoh an unsatitfactory text. Prakritisms in the 
text have been noted helow. It seems that a text thoroughly 
correct, from the Sanskrit point of view, is not to be expected. 

5. The author had before him some faithfnl bistorical 
ohroniok, a matter-of-fact narrative, on which he drew. It waa 
arwrd of the Imperial Magadha, coming down to the break- 
up of tto Snfega Empire by the advent of the gakas, and the 

prwedwg weakness brought about by the Indo-Greeks. It is 

noteworthy that this is the only Hindu record which preserves an 
MWunt of the mvasion and retirement of the Indo-Qreeks on 
aM from Magadha. Farther, this is the only record, except 
the corns, of several Indo-Qreek rulers. It is also noteworthy 
that the rule of the gakas on the river Sipra is specially noticed 
mtheacooonts. The chronicler found the gakas ruling, for 
o o^s with a gloomy outlook and does not know the 

i-aependence who contended 
the Sakas or who wiped them out. 

of the Pura^ 

^detels are unique and of the highe st importance. 

MS. (no. 642 

Tjeginoing of the oheptw (fola. ifta io 4 \ ““forfcnnately it contains only the 

t«t are t I «*. 108 - 1 S 4 ) j fire leave, (195.1901 ™h,>.h 
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[§ 1. .Beginainga of the Kali Age.] 

[The text of this sectiou is liased on the manuscript of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal (to be referred to as A.) and on the 
MS. of the Benares Sanskrit College (to be referred to as B.). 
Dr. Kern has not quoted the passage.] 

1 . ifTT H 

‘i. itf ?) aiT^ i 

8 . “aigtl’ «i§er^ n 

4 . mi (® |l) [af] \ 

5. f^rait uf^ ’t 3^iTT5rij?i?5rf?T 5f wi: n 

6 . isflfcr ^T 3 rr (;) mw' i 

7. JRT^yei ^uitiiRT; II 

[§ %, FoondatioB of Patalipatfa.] 

[Dr. Kem hm quoted all the lines gifen by roe in |§ 2-5 
except Hue 26. Kernes text is referred to as K,] 

8. mi «Efe r # ’ct»t fsmsfOTicsr^ i 

9. (o #) ^TJT #is!rt irfifert ii 
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10. W I 

11. ^ i q» ar » t i ^ fs^rminfiTi^iT’ ii 

12. Pkfc. (?T9r) 5«q5T i 

[§ 8 Longevity of Pufpapura (Patalipntra).] 

13. «rrsr it 

11. ^ OTi: ^is8 i Pkt- 

15. jrremnsrfVcTw* gg^t w it 

[§ 4. King Sali8Cik.i at Pufpapura and the ‘‘so»oalled Congnegt 
of Dbarma".] 

16. ’cpf srimafi Pkt. smrf# i 

17. 'SHl^ H 

18. 1 ^T3!T I^imr i 

19. isRfsn^ wrri^: ti 

20. H ^ts^TTfft erf {i5r%?) srRrs g^: \ 

if WrWlSTT (K ) and (A.) 

" sfn^ (A.), »nit 5^% liUT ir*r (b.) 

bo PmkFitism. It mm hare beengf-|| — j 

E. leads s<strgt evidently on mount of 

^5^5 Ibe ia iiliiwl. 

■ (4. and E.) The B. reading is eoiteoi Jpi iatbe |k-i*eeedlag ^ 

line has led fehe copyist t j put tae verb ia plural ; has aofchiDg to qualify. 

** Prakritism is evklaafe m this liae and in the e#s:I om^ ) 

(B.) ■' : 

i« ^ tpjipBK (K. and A.). n:f% WfU^t (»)• 

W (K.). (B.). 

HMnimoasIf in all. 

>* iri*l (B-). fret (A.)is»epiafiedl>y %g 

IS if to he found aaaulmously inall the mas., ^cf, PiK kiiUH 

Iknjikxll h9Uii^ * cpmmtmomimg ** 





21. ?nfT?snr fept ^rw ^sitwri n 

[§ 6. The Greek Invasion and the Battle of Puipapura.] 

22. ?i?f: fror i 

23. wiJ ( I ) m«wpfr ii 

24. ?fcrt imf sff«i?r j 

25. m sf )i 

26. 5i(ir}f (^)»r-?rfifi* ?if (?RfT) ^tfmi i 

[5 6. Condition of the People at the end of the Kali Age.] 

27 . ^pfRjfgFNwig *wnwrT; i 

28. imran ( : ) i 

29. ^W%S(T ( : ) wf^Niw «i J 

30. trpsflg i 

31. ^ sf #pr: i 

33. l^aiT mai ssfwf*?! ®f I 

34. ^?rif?rg^ ’ft'grfigr t ? 

36. 3*^nr«imf5# ( J ) OTC|%?? I 
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36. «TTf**i®BT5f sitiT “cr wfi^ *8r gsai^ ; i 

37. ptt t 51 ifsEWJ I 

38. ^tsrTf|s|^WI ^ [:] * I 

39. (:) mmm »t ieNcw t \ 

[§7 Exactions by Ebarma-'mita and 
the Greek retirement from Madhyade^a.] 

[K. gives lines 

40. «r#l\?f-5rnT iiT^* fsnl^iT s \ 

41. 5i^T * )% [515?^^] ^ j I 

42. 5f gmr i 

48. (*) STf^sife 5f ^ ; I 

44. ^rT?irBr^^* I 

[§8. The Kings of Saketa and the condition of Magadha.] 

46. 5r?it 55ig^iT€«rt 

46. «5PCT3rT^ : I 

47. 1 1 

“ a tfgirgin $ gpi) ^ 

»«_»«. Found in (B), not in {A>. MS. rend 

“ 5nitl*r* 

« (A)., u^* (B) and (E). 

(K). 

“ Wit 

" W' 

“ w an^ W (®1* ; 

« K.doM not cite linte 4ll4% teii mentions Agnivaiiya Eiflgs 88) 

U -IBw-J. 
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48. I 

49. *rf (J) 12[fW •. I 

50. uc^triff 5fgT g trf^ i 

51. 3r[T]%|5^1 ^ ^TSTT^ft (°5!0 J I 

62. ?rraRr ff ?f gti5rr«!f^?iT ^ ' J 


[§9. Advent of the S'akas,] 

[K. cites lines 63«58.] 

63. ilWS* 1 

64. f^srttr i 

55. t \ 

6G. (?) (sic) I 

67. Wt (:) 5f ’ffir«T : i 

[§ 10 End of the (first) S'aka king, and anarchy.] 

68. m?c^ ^ ^ I 

59. ?r?T |FT ( * ) W nm V ) M 


“ (A). 

“TO^rr: (A)., lif^(A). 

A. reads (B), K. also evidently bad before Mm, 

m Im says ‘After some war-s, it k said that tlie Agnivaily a bings will Ml in 

battle’ (page 38 ). 

” oJTfelT 

“ IT? : i^)' 

“ (B)., 0 (A) and (K)., S^STTEf^ (B) and (K). 

TTwnt 

“ (A) andCK)., (B.) (B), 

68 (K)., (A) and (B). K- stop with ibis line® M , 

mentions certain data from § § 11-12. (Br. S., Intro,, p, S9.) 

“ fi'WmR ^ w(f^ ^ er (a). »igt?r sfff 

, , (B); .read ^ j ^ ^ 
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60 spft m ^TMr% I 

[§ 11 Certaia Mlectehha kings.] 

61 i 
62 niiTst g’BsrsTwrWfiiw^ \ 

68 mt » 

64) ^ 'Sf 5Prl|i!r^ JI'gT^ ; I 

66 5 lff: H f I 

66 oTiTOT^ir i 

67 cicrt ^ snsjrfg’^ i 

68 i 

69 '?rTiiT^ : i 

70 'iCtsiT «TtJTi€lwm-5fT?Tcr; \ 

71 aT)qT[?rj ]3 ^ limi i 

72 15 ^ 'srifiwiiif \ 

“ °i;W WSf ° (B). cf. WSfWt “ 

62 (B), K. reads*45/im/a or lioliifcfeli^ (p. 39*) 

'both in (A) mA (B). 

6S Tlie last word is 

** 

** 

® 51 ^° (^>> ^r m ^ ®- 

except in place of it reads , Probably “ 

a reminiscent o£ a Prakrit ending, 

® 8rrOT^%sTira i ' snwtff 

^ firapKi ^wp«r«r,* I 

°*!msiT?r?r: 

W ^ (A) ‘ OopSla ’ (K) 

'» nWr* (A),.(B)j«PB»})f8to”(K). , * . . 
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73, «iwinct ^Ttsn «n*i sruRr* i 

74. ^|tf ^ts4 i[w] \ 

76. ?r5r? ^ wsmt JrfTOr; i 

76. gf^flrar* ^ftgrr i 

77. « 

78. srenfq wtw i 


[§151. Puspapura and King Agnimitra.] 

79. m: f) m[^} \ 

80. J7pr«r% (^-) fmm' (w*) ira%^pr^f^ i 

81. Wi ?r^ j 

82. igtiFit sT ^€*3 tRTwTRg (iir)s<i?rj \ 

83. »13C<rT^ ttt I 

84. ^5JJT 3 iTfl^i gqs nfer^ I 

86. ^ f^ranr wmmi i 

86. m ftnft L«:ar3% w !i|*prt i 

87. crffJRfBT wrfNiTiis mv^ i 

88. ?^[T3flr^^?qi?rt?T i 

” stm-snstfp. <^>- 

in mss* (Pit), 

” ” (^')> SET iI5P6<# CB)- 

77*70 Tiesa lines are onlj m B, 

*° ^ ^nn4‘ w- »i%>c ftim' (®)> 

“ i5il«q?r: “«• 

8S K. aJso “Bhadrspaka”. “Aguimitrs” (K), W> 

’* ^ fif — 



96. i!pr !nlt i 

97. ^i??gT»i^’arrJlf I 

98. [fiar}5ET?il ^ m (wr) wf^fer swr^^T \ 

99. tfll I 

100. mi ^Nrmsil ?r ^fajcr: i 

ilOl. wwfiffH q?5JWt [S|i3 'sft (°^0 g^'srtt djprt J 

“ 5ir?:?srsst^ 

of (B) might be a mistake for ( 

*® <®)- 

•* ar?rflwH 

“ ^ trrosrt (^>5 ^tf ^^'^<r,(‘^>- 

° w- 

®® iTTaaf ^ m <^^’' f^aj^ ® (»)• ?{iit«rr 

» corrupt form, originally denoting ‘ haring ten wires/ 

« (A) and (B). 

’®’ sRft mt?rsit ^ 

101 wK|f ill IBIS. (Fktt)^ ’\ ■ _ 


89. fwsnsmtf^ 5fifqis# i 

90. [arrldrlsiRr^ a^wmisraris^i'ftfssc^r^i 

91. arcf (5Ra:?)-i5NtTtff?r? I 

92. 5Kr: aps; (ss^r^t)-^'^ ir|’i§' ir I 

93. g«rg^(f2}sn ^ ^ \ 

[§1S. End of the Agnivai^ya (°maitrya?) Kings, 
and the condition of the People.] 

94. I 
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102. ^ ) 

105. TO I 

[§ 14. Rule of the Satu King.] 

104 nm t!«tT f (f)^ tf^(»l) ! 

106. 3g[#t^ ^ ^q^ri^flr i 

[§ 15 Depredations by the Sakas on the Sipra.] 

106. ?w: 

107. ^^'Kifsifr TO(=ai^) af?f: i 

108. '^gppifjT ^ snf^oprf i " 

109. 5rsKT{ (^5[r? ^ ?) i|5c 

no. ?mJirwi 2 rr ^imif sr?i i 

*v , 

[§ 16 Long Famine and PJagne,] 

111. 3PTT?%* I 

112. i 

113. ggr: i 

114. e4iiTf^[rf^jasT 1 

116. ^ !T I 

1® TO ° (^)- 

‘°* ^g° 5 ’5rr^ 

““ SERff# (^■)- 

107 (B); ^ (A.) aacl(B.)5 (A.). 

“® !tn^'5| C^)- aiT’^^ (®-)- 5ITSjf%«!rf3 

'«» ^ (A.) and (E). 

»»^f(B.). ^3j,f(B.). 

”* (^o- (A.). 

’“ ^'srrstrprf 
“* (A )> 
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Translation. 

[Secfiioii l~Beginniags of the Kali Age.] 

The great^ K r s n a, daughter of Drupada, died. Thereafter 
while there is a loss of human population and the circle of 
kings is thinned for future, there will be the fourth and the 
last age called Kali. 

Then, in the beginning of the Kali age, there will be born 
Janamejaya, son of Parikshit, who will be famous on the 
earth and full of majesty ; there is no doubt about it. And 
that king will have hostility with the Brabtnanas {which will 
happen) on account of the king coming into the hand of Time, 
having incurred indignation of the Brahmaipas for his wife.^ 

[Section 2 — Foundation of Pataliputra/ 

Thereafter, in the Kali age, (there will be) a king, 
descended from Sisunaga, (he will be) powerful, U d a d h i 
(Udayi) by name, virtuous and famous on the earth on account 
of his qualities That royal sage on the southern bank of the 
Ganges, within a large enclosure founds a charming (chief) 
city full of flower gardens and population — that, [of, thereon] 
capital P u s p a p u r a, the son of P a t a H , the charmings 

[Section 3 — Longivity of Pospiipura (Fatal xputra)]. 

It will last, and there is no doubt about it, for five 
thousand, five hundred and five years, five months, five days, as 
well as five muhurtas (4 hours). 

^ MaMi * gi'eat ’ (¥ edic). 

^ The story of this quarrel is to be found in the Purauas, e.g., Mafcsya (c# 60, 
56-65) j the dispute ■was in eonuection with sacrifice. The Aitareya Brahmai^a 
(VI L 22*180) mentions the historical fact of the horse-sacrifice hy this king 

and even quotes the yajna-gMha about it, giving details ; — 

^ miW' u 

tJanamejaya's historical position is undoubted. The quarrel is hinted at in the 
Ait. Br, and is historical. Ci also Pargiter, Pkmm p. 86. 
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[Section 4--KiDg Saliteka at Pu§papnra and the “ so-called 
Conquest of Dharma.^’] 

In that charming Pu 9 papura, full of hundreds {of men), 
the king of the nation will h&ffaliSuka, son of Rtu (=Rbhu) 
fefg-karma (Ribhuksha-Varma ?)^ 

That king produced by deeds, of wicked soitl, fond 
of quarrels, talking of Dharma (religion) (but really) devoid 
of Dharma (religion), causes terrible oppression to his own 
realm. He, the fool, commemorating (following) his elder 
brother the good and famous on account of his virtues, will 
establish the so-called conquest of Dharma (religion). 

[Section 5. — ^The Greek Invasion and the Battle of Pufpapura.] 

After this, having invaded Saketa, the Panchalas and 
Mathura, the viciously valiant Yavanas (Greeks) will reach 
Kusumadhvaja (* the town of the flower standard ’.) Then the 
thick mud-fortification (embankment) at Pstalipntra being 
reached, all the provinces will be in disorder, without doubt. 
Ultimately a great battle will follow with tree (-like) engines.® 
[Section 6. Condition of the People at the end of the Kali Age.] 
In the end of the Yuga there will be non-Aryans following 
the religious practices of the Aryas. The Brahmaigas, the 
Ksatriyas, the Vai^yas as well as the Sudras will be low men. 
They undoubtedly will dress themselves all alike, and will have 
conduct all alike. In that end of the Yuga men will be united 
with heretical sects ; they will strike friendships for the sake of 
women. This is without doubt. Without doubt there will 
be in this world Bhikgukas (religious mendicants) of the Sudra 
caste, wearing eJiira (Buddhist religious cloth) and bark, wearing 
matted hair and bark. At the approach of the end of the Yuga 
in this world, the Sudras will offer oblations to fire with hymns 

^ Eibliiiksha— India. It probably lepresents tbe father of Indra-pHita of the 
Vayn and the Brahmanda where he is placed jnst above the position occupied hy 
SSKtuka in the Vis^n and BhSgavata. Cf. Bevav a r m S, the next king. 

* This was probably Sataghni fwMch is described to be tall like a palmyra 
tree]. The ArthaSastra mentions that on the city-walls there should be engines 
of war : 
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proclaimed with mMra, and (will be) keepers of the three fires 
with little hesitation. 'Without doubt in the end of the Kali 
age, there will be Sudras with fixed vows for fire sacrifices, 
praying and in matters of fire rituals. 

Without doubt there will be Sudras who will address with 
"Bho ! " and Brahmanas who will address (others) with 
“ Arya !" They will be alike in dress and conduct. 

[Section 7. — Exactions by Dharma-mita, and Greek retirement 
from Madhyadefo.J 

The 7hOT<T-eMers' of Dharma-mita will fearlessly devour the 
people. The Yavanas (Greeks) will command, the Kings will 
disappear. (But ultimately) the Yavanas, intoxicated with 
fighting, will not stay in MadkpadeSa (the Middle country): there 
will be undoubtedly a civil war amongst them, arising in their 
OWE country, there will be a very terrible and ferocious war, 

[Section 8.— The Kings of Saketa and condition of Magadha.] 
Then on the destruction of the Yavanas (Greeks) owing to 
the influence of the Age, at Baketa there will be seven powerful 
kings. The soldiers wounded in battles by the soldiers of the 
Lohitadri (the Bed Mountain) will make the land empty, 
terrible with blood, and fearful. 

Then the whole of the Magadha people inhabiting by the 
Ganges (will become) ferocious : ultimately there will be blood- 
shed and war. They, all the fignivaisya (Agnimaitryas’ ? ) 
Kings in (mutual) discord will perish by war, and so will 
do the peoples dependent on them. 

[Section 9. — Advent of the Sakas.] 

Then the king of the S'akas, greedy, very powerful, wicked 
and sinful at the approach of (his) end will attain destruction 
(in his) aim against the ^ata King of Kalihga. 

He will go, being effaced by the Savaras armed with arrow 
(of ‘ Kechadra ’ or ‘ Kovedn ’ ?) . The smaller (^aka chiefs) will 
be all killed without doubt. 
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[Section 10.— End of the (first) Saka King, and anarchy,] 

On the destruction of the §aka king the land will 
become desolate. [The town] called Pu§pa will then become 
desolate, and, alas, repulsive. There may be a king, or there 
may not he a king. 

[Section 11. — Certain Mlechchha (Greek) Kings.] 

Then Amlata (or Amnata), called ‘ the red-eyed / the invincible, 
Amlata arising from dhann (or dhatra) ? who will 

Amyatas. be very powerful, will assume the name 
Pushya. They all going to the (or, a) city, will occupy the empty 
town fully. They all will he greedy for wealth and powerful. 
Then the foreigner (Mlechchha) Amlata, the red-eyed, wearing 
red clothes, finding the people extremely helpless, will overturn 
them. Then that king will destroy the four castes, by making 
all the old-established (castes) lowplaced, 

Amlata, the red-eyed, will also fall in distress along with his 
Gopal^hama family. Then there will be a king, 

Appolophanes. GopalobhSma by name. But King 

Gopala, then having ruled for one year the kingdom along 
with Pushyaka, will attain his end. Then there will be the 
Pttsyaka just king, called Puiyaka by name ; he 

Penteelaos. also having ruled the kingdom for one 
year, will attain hie end. Then (there will be) King Savila, the 
Satrila invincible, the powerful j he also after 

having ruled for three years, will attain 

his end. 

Then (there will be) Vikuya^as, some non-Brahmana, famous 
among the people. His reign will bo 
VDsnyasas. kicked, also for three years. 

[Section 12. — Agnimitra at Pugpapura.] 

Then (besides), Pu^papura will be similarly populous. It 
will be full of festivities celebrating thebirtb of hero Stddhari&a, 
In tbe sontibern quarter of the city his conveyance is seen — two 
thousand horses and an elephant-car, {Mittal}, coming down 
fiom ages ?). At that time in Bhadrapaka, the country having 
a pillw, there (will be) Agnimitra, Thera will be bom 
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a very beautiful girl in that countryv For her that king will 
have a terrible battle with the Brahmantas. There on account 
of the (decree) of Visnu, he will leave his body (die), without 
doubt. After the close of that very terrible battle a son of 
Agnimitra (misspelt Agnivai^ya) will be king and a great lord* 
And bis reign will be a successful one, for 20 years. Then King 
Agni[maitrya3, having obtained the kingdom like Maliendra 
will have a War with a combination of the 0avams (?) ; then the 
king while engaged in the terrible and big war,^ will attain 
death through the (weapon?) bull-horn ? 

[Section 18, — End of the Agnivai^ya (Agnimaitraya) kings, and 
condition of the People.] 

Then at the time after the end of the terrible war, the earth 
will be desolate and terrible, and will be predominated by 
women. Women will do the work of cultivation handling 
ploughs I on account of the scarcity of men, women will act as 
bow-soldiers on (battle) fields. At that time men will have 
wives or 10 wives. In the society, in every direction, on 
festivals, the (number of) men will be few and women will be 
by crowds, without doubt. Seeing women in a position superior 
to men, they see a strange sight. Women will do every business 
in villages and towns. Men will be contented, and householderfe 
will wear red (ascetic) robes. 

[Section 14. — Rule of the Satu king,] 

Then the excellent king of the Satus, having conquered 
the land through his army on completing the 10th year, will 
attain death, 

[Section 15, — Depredations by the Sakas^; on the Sipra,] 
Then the terrible and the numerous l§akas will make the 
population lose their conduct and degraded in their own acts. 
This is the report (oral) , One-fourth of the population the 
Sakas will destroy by weapon, and they will take away to their 
own eax)ital one-fourth of their (? wealth or ? number). 

Then in the population on the ^epra on the destruction of 
that regime t 

I Bidding . 
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[SeetioB 16.-— Long Pamine and Plague.] 

God [Indm] will cause a drought for 12 years. The population 
will he dwindled, oppressed by famine and perils. Then is the 
%TOild decayed by sins, after a famine causing extreme terror, 
there will he the end of the Yuga, destroyer of every life. There 
will be a terrible plague without doubt. 

* * « « # ^ 

[The pessimistic description is continued. The watem of 
several rivers, the Ganges, the Indus, the Iravati, the Vi^akhs 
the Vetravat!, the Suvarna, the Kaus5iti and the Sarasvatii 
would be dried up on account of the drought. There would be 
atheists and men of unbrahmanieal behaviour. In the twelve 
states (mam^ahs) the orthodox man would he exhausted from 
hunger and thirst. These who would live on the Ajatagiri in 
the two states {mai}dala») would have a better time and so 
would they who would reside in the third state. Those who 
would have patience would survive the famine and the epidemic 
as also those living on the sea-coast and at Mahavata, to the 
south-east of the frontiers. The Kaverf would water for thwe 
hundred yoj'anaSf and the people would live there on fish and on 
boars. ^ In another man4ala near Bhojafcata^ the population 
atDevihute and Sirikuta would subsist on fish and moths. 
The distress would be most terrible in the Kuvinda oouniry and 
on the Tnfcuta and the Pariyatra mountains. All this is to 
happen at the end of the (Kali) yuga. Each halfa is of thousand 
f Thus ends *1111* I 

General discussion. 

1. It IS noteworthy that tho Kali age, according to this 

Beginnings of the began with the death of Kjf^l 

Ban age. Draupadi, while the Purapas date the 

with the day of the death of Kfsjta 
Vasudeva. This datum like so many other details which follow, 
indicates a source different from what the PurSnas are based on. 


^ In At , HokSis* — — 


1 


ai 
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Z, JaBamejaya is a historical persoa as already pointed out 
in. the foot-notes to the translation. His qnarrel with the 
Brahmins is known from other sources, but the detail about his 
wife is new. 

8. Udadhi which is a misspelling ofUdayi is described as 
a descendant of Si^onaga, that is, the 
dynasty in which he flourished started 
with ^is'unaga just as in the Puranas, It 
is remarkable that the second event of the age after Janamejaya 
is the foundation of Pataliputra. That the founder was a popular 
and virtuous king is a new piece of information ; and so is the 
description that the City was founded within a big enclosure 
and as a garden-city. 

4. It seems that there was some sort of prophecy or 
astrological calculation connected with 
the foundation of PStaliputra which was 
current at the time when the Yaga* 

Parana was composed. A similar prophecy was long current 
about Delhi, another imperial town. In respect of the first 
beginnings of Pataliputra in the life-time of the Buddha we 
know the prophecy attributed to the Great Teacher, The 
Arthaiastra mentions the anniversary Nak§atra of the country 
just like the anniversary Nak§atra of the king.* Evidently 
the Nakjatra of the country was taken to be the foundation-day 
of the capital or some similar event. 

5. The history of India, in the eye of the author of the 

Yuga-Pura^a, centres round Pataliputra 
Pataliputra and since its foundation and up to the time 
Indian Mstory. Indo-Greeks and the Sakas. This is 

marvellously correct. The author notices the successors of the 


Fonndation 

Pataliputra. 


Longevity 

Pataliputra. 
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King Salisa Bhagavata Parana^ has preserved the 

Fataliputra reading desoribing Saiisata as the son of 

the " so-called <s x i • l • i* a* j- 

Suyasas which is an alternative name of 

conquest ®* rr 1 <> -r% 

Dharma. ” Knnala,® As Daferatha and Samprati 

were sons® of Eunala and grand-sons of 
A iota, it seems that SaliSuka was probably a third son of Knaala. 
The Gaigasaibhita seems to state that he emulated his elder 
brother who hsd been famous for his virtuousness, and in doing 
this Saliluka foolishly established the so-called conquest of 
Bharma. This and the express statement “ irreligious, though 
talking about religion ’’ imply that the king imposed some 
heretical religion on the people and was regarded as a religious 
tyrant. The ' Conquest by Dharma ’ reminds us of the same 
term in Anoka's inscription. On this evidence it seems that 
Anoka’s descendants did try to carry out the direction of their 
ancestor to establish Dharma-vijaya. The brother referred to 
in the Yaga-Purana was probably the famous Samprati who 
was to J ainism what Aloka had been to Buddhism. 

7. The Greek invasion covering Siiketa, Pauchala, Mathura 
Creels invasion Pataliputra is described in a way 

and the battle of which shows that it made a deep impres- 
Pnapapoxa* sion on the national mind and that it 

WM not a very old history at the time when the original 

chronicler recorded it. All the provinces were highly 

perturbed when the Greeks reached Pataliputra. In other 
words, at tlmt time Pataliputra was the imperial capital. 
The event must be dated abont the time when 

Pata6ja1i writing at Pataliputra gives the illustration 
« ” (M. 3.2.2). That it was a past though 

recent event when Fata&jali was writing book III of his 
Commentary, and at that time Pusyamitra was performing a long 

V » PargiteT, P. T, p. SB. P. N. 87. 

»J.B.O.A.a,Vta.I,pp.88.94. .- 
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8acri6oe which Patanjali mentioas four pages after : “ 

?n^<5rOT: ’’ (Ibid.) . A battle took place in wMoh from the mud 
fortifications engines of war, tall like trees, did good service. 
The last year's excavations of Pataliputra at Bulandibagh 
brought to light a huge mud wall about 14 feet thick flanked 
with wooden palisades of the Maurya times. This discovery 
led me to the interpretation of (read The 

expression ‘ hita ’ is taken to stand for “ embankment •" or “ dike,” 
after the expression hitabhahga occurring in Manu (IX. 274), 
the breaking of which was penal according to that law book.* 
We learn from the Arthasastra of Kautilya that sataghni's and 
similar engines were placed on the ramparts. The defence was 
evidently snecessful. The event is alluded to by Kharavela. 
According to the Hathigumpha inscription while Kharavela was 
at the Barabara hills and Eajagrha, the Yavana King retreated 
(evidently from Pataliputra) towards Mathura. 

8. The condition of the people described shows foreigners 

The condition following Hindu religious practices and 

of the people. the prevalence of heretical Bhikgukas. 

This refers to the Greeks and others taking to Bhagavata and 
similar cults, and the increase of the Buddhist and Jain monks. 

9. It is noteworthy that this condition is placed at the end 
of the Kali Age. This is in accordance with an early theory 
also found in the Puranas that Kali ended in the second century 
B.O., that is, about the time of the rise of Pusyamitra of the 
Brahmin revival. (J.B.O.R.S. 1917, ppi 265-S7.) 

10- The description of the retirement of the Greeks from 
Retirement of the Madhyade^a and the important detail 
Greeks from that the retirement was caused by 

Madhyadesa (Hin- a civil war in the country of the Greeks 

dnstan). point unmistakably to the identification 

See comiueEtators on ife : 
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of the Greek invader with Demitrius. So does the expression 
DharmamJta. 

11. The revenue exactions of the Greeks have been parti* 
eularly noted. In the area which they overran, Hindn 
sovereigns disappeared. 

12. After mentioning the retirement of the Greeks, the 

The kings of historian notices the kings at Saketa and 

Saketa and the simultaneously the condition of the 

oondition of Maga* people at Magadha. There followed 
seven jiowerfu! kin^s at Saketa who 
were evidently the Agnimitras. Agnivaisya is an evident 
misspelling of Agnimaitrya. This is borne out by the portion 
marked by me as section 12 where Agnimitra is clearly men- 
tioned but 8nbse«inently Agnivai^ya reading occurs. We know 
from the Ayodhya inseription that the Suhgas had a provincial 
(Hipital at Saketa. It seems that after the Greek invasion Saketa 
became the real capital and that it was found necessary to 
strengthen it which was open to attack more easily from 
MatbuiS. Mathura l^came a foreign capital in the time of 
the later Snhgas. The Mahfibhfirata in its last revision knows 
her such. It became necrasary to make SHketa a strong centre. 
The similarity of the description of Saketa to that of Fataliputra 
suggests that Saketa came to be fortified after the fashion of 
Pateliputra. 

1?. The warriors of LoMt&dri who cause troubles during the 
mutual discord of the Agnimitnm I cannot identify. The 

J/oMtddri is known by name only, its location being wholly 
uncertain. 

14. There was a disoBrd amongst the descendants of Agm* 

. » *h ®itra, and a greedy and powerful king 

** ® of the Sakas attempted to build up an 

imperial throne. This synchronism 
places the first Saka invamon about 100 B.c. It seems to me 
that these Sakas were no other than the early Satraps of 
MathurS. They were thas contemporaries with the later 
Suhgap. liin^ 55 and 5fi indicate that the llaka king came 
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in eonflicfc witli the kiag oi‘ Kalihga and fell along with his 
chiefs. The Kalinga king here is called Sata which might 
stand for the Satavahana. The failure of the Saka attempts 
and the destruction were well-nigh complete on the battlefield. 

15. While the Agnimitras at Saketa were decaying and 
Pnspapura had become almost desolate 

certain Mlechchha S*) a«d while _the Saka king had 

Mags. been eriisheJ by the Saia king of Kaliiiga, 

there arose or had been already niling 
ai tyrants a line of foreign InngB iu an unspecified part of India. 
Some of these kings seem to have borne some title which in 
Prakrit is rendered by Anarana, probably meaning ^the invincible/ 
Their names and titles suggest to me an identification with 
the Indo-Greek kings^ as I have indicated by giving the equa- 
tions above. The Hindu historian complains that they made 
the low caste people high — a complaint which will often result 
under the rule of new comers not admitting the validity of the 
fourfold caste system and taking political advantage of the 
weakness of that system which tends to keep down a. large 
portion of body politic, 

IG, After mentioning these outlandish kings^ the chroni- 
cler reverts to Pnspapura. He says that 
FttSpWttW** *tra capital was populous as beforOi 

^ that the people performed the birth anni- 

versary of Siddhartha (the Buddha). He says that for his 
procession certain paraphernalia could be seen to the South of 
the Capital This I take to have been at what is at present 
called Pahari;, to the South of the Patna Oity> which is believed 
to be the site of Aioka's monastery. All this evidently the 
historian describes from personal knowledge. 

17. About Agaimitra he says that the king had a quarrel 
with the Brahmaaas in the country Bhadrapaka. This place 
again I am unable to identify. The son of Agnimitra became a 
great master who ruled' for 20 years (at Patalfputra)* ^ After 
him is marked the end of the dynasty. 

la ' 1 •!» 


Fuspapara and 
King Agnimitra. 
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18. With the end of the Agniinaitrja at Pataliputra there 

The end of esoellent Satu king. This is 

the [Agnimaitrya] no other than one of the Sata?5hana 
kings, and the kiues. 

Sata King, ® 

19. The hifatorian acutely notices that at this point of time 
the population of Magailha or the MagaJhan dominions had 
80 muoh decreased that the main business was carried on by 
women, so much so that women had trained themselves evea 
for military service. This is a true description of post-war 
times, marking a prolonged previous war. The historian also 
brings on record another feature, namely, that men were only 
prominent in monk’s robes. 

20. After the rise of the Satu king the second Saka period 

The Sakas again begins. And this is the period of the 
in Western India, historian himself. He says that the 
and the time of the terrible and the numerous Sakas made 
historian. tke people demoralised. That they 

were at this moment in Western India and that the historian 
is describing the condition of Western India are implied by his 
mention of the locality as the valley of the Sipra. One-fourth 
of the population was destroyed by the Sakas by their sword 
and probably one-fourth of the population or their wealth was 
carried away by the Sakas to their own capital. This was an 
invasion of Malwa which was, in effect, of a temporary nature. 
The historian says ‘ this is the report that is, he has heard 
of the events on the SiprS. This means that he is here re- 
cording contemporary facts. 

21. A long drought and famine following on the invasion 
of the Sipra is the last fact which the historian gives. He 
surveys the whole of India. The distress was very great 
particularly in Northern India. 

» * * * # 

22. It B^ms that the Sipra invasion of the %akas is of a 

period following 58 B,C. The Hindu 

oentnxies. nnous warand certain amount of inter- 

nal disruption, which was inevitable in 
consequence of defeat, and tiie presence of the foreign enemies. 
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Abo tiler source of weakness was BiKldhism which encouraged 
men to rno away from dafcies of citizen and householder. Men 
sought refuge from iron truths hard duty and the in 

soft robes and monastery. By the easy ceremony of shaving oS 
the head they cast ofi the responwbilities of men— the men 
of the Grhyasutras, the men of the Arthasastras and the men 
of the Dliamasutras. They east oS their descent from the 
heroes of Vedic struggles and strife and took up the easy 
ancestry from fcJakya-muni. But the cause which was still more 
powerful for completing the unprecedented demoralisa- 
tions was the famine which reduced almost the whole of India 
to a condition of imbecility lasting for moie than one generalion,. 
The ciakas and the Kashans who followed the Sakas found a 
thoroughly lifeless India. It was therefor© a very easy task 
for Eanishka and his predecessors who established an empire and 
for their descendants to hold it on for 300 years undisputed. It 
took the country three centuries to recover and gather strength 
enough to shake off the Kushans. I thinks w© get here in the 
last datum supplied by the Hindu historian the explanation of 
the following gloomy career of Indian history' of the first three 
centuries of the Christian era. The greatest destroyers of the 
Brahmin Empire were thus prolonged wars and a long famine^, 
the latter being more powerful than the former. 


iriI.^The Bog.bride in Santaliand 

liepcha Folklore, 

By ProfeMor Sarat Chandra Mitra, M A. » l 

holarm on hngmstic gronnds and winch inhabits Western 
Bengal, JSonhern Orissa. Bhagalpar and the Santal Parganas 
Tieyhaveaii extensive and interesting mass of folk-lore. 

A most curious and interesting item of their folk-lore is 
that aboni the Dog-bride who is really a hu-naa girl wearing 
be skin of a dog. The following foiklalo is narrated among 

A herd hoj married a dog-Lride who was really a girf 
wearing the skin of a dog. Every night she used to doff her 
< og-skin guise and leave the honse. Her husband disooverod 
this. One night, while she was aboni to go out of the house 
he caught hold of her and burnt her dog-skin guise. Therel 

after *e remained a girl posstised of more than human 

foeantj.^ 

Curiously enough, the Dog-bride also occurs in the folk- 
lore of an altogether alien people, namely the Lepeha.* who ere 
a Mongoloid tribe living in Sikkim, Western Bhutan, Eastern 
Nepal and the Darjeeling district. 

The following folktale about the Dog-bride is narrated by 
the aforementioned Lepohas 

Once upon a time, there was an orphan boy who had 
nothing to eat except the fish he us.d to catch. One day, he 
mn^edtooatohavery big fish; and as he was dividing it 

Sd « 

this, the orphan boHeplie™ h 

_gd_sw ^til they would come to its father and mother, who 
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were sittiog on golden and silver thrones# The orphan boy 
exactly did as he was told to do ; and soon arrived at the 
parental home of the fish* After their arrival there, the fish 
informed its parents of the fact that it had been oanght 
by the orphan boy ^ bnt that its captor~the orphan boy — had 
meroifmlly spared its life. On hearing this the parents 
expressed their feeling of gratitude to the orphan boy and 
offered to reward the latter by giving him anything that he 
would like to have# 

Noticing a wee puppy that was lying in a corner of the 
hearth, the orphan boy asked for it. The parents of the fish 
very gladly presented it to him ; and bringing it home, he tied 
it np in a corner of his hut. 

As usual, the orphan boy went out every day and, on 
returning home in the evening, found that somebody had 
tidied up his room and cooked food for him daring his absence. 
One day, he hid himself in a corner of his room to see who it 
was that tidied up his room and cooked his food. He found 
that it was the dog, who leaving off her dog»skin guise, had 
assumed the shape of a beautiful girl and was doing his house*- 
hold work. She was made of gold from her head down to her 
waist, and was made of silver from her waist down to her feet. 

As she was about to begin the household work, he caught 
hold of her, ami tearing off her dog-skin guise into pieces, 
scattered the same everywhere, Gold and silver flowers sprang 
up from wherever the pieces of the skin had fallen* 

Thereafter, the orphan boy and the dog-bride lived happily 
in that cottage. ^ 

On comparing the SaatAl and the Hepcha folktales, we 
find s — 

(1) That ill the Saatali version, the dog-bride is only 
a human girl wearing the skin of a dog ; whereas, 
in the Iiepcha variant, she is a fairy wearing a dog* 
skin guise. 

* Vide the folktale entitled ** *4 fairtf dkguised m a gtfp:jpg ** the 
loufMl md Proceediags of the AMic 0 / M$ngah (New 3eriei)# 

JoL XII (19S5) no. 4 pp. 
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(2) Thai, in ilm SuBtlli version, she leaves off lier dog« 
skin guise during the night and assumes the shape 
of a human girl | wheress, in the Lepeha variant, 
she doffs her dog-skin guise during the daj time 
arid, assuming the shape ofii beaiiiifol girl, does the 
household work. 

(«1) In the Saiitafi version, the dog-bticle is only a human 
giri made of flesh , and blood ; whereas, in the 
Lepeha variant, she /is a fairy made of gold from 
head down to her waist, and made of silver from 
her waist down to her feet* 

{4} That, in the Santfili faritnfe, the dog-brkle's husband 
■ burns the -dog-skin guise which is reduced to ashes | 
whereas, in the Lepoha variant:, the orphan boy 
tears off the fairy's' dog-skin gu’se to pieces and 
scatters the same every w^here j and gold and silver 
flowers spring up- from these fragments of the skin., 

, These two folktales illustrate the cardinal doctrine of the • 
philosophy of the Lower Culture, which is to the effect that 
there is . no difference between man and beasts and that a..inan|, 
at his sweet will and pleasure, can assume the shape of a beast 
and viee versa. This belief in the interchangeability of 
human and animal forms also prevailed in Europe during the 
Middle ages, when the people believed in the existence of 
werw$hes or of human beings who were men by day and 
wolves by night The same sort of belief prevails in India 
and the Malay Peninsula where the i^eople believe in the 
existence of weriigers or of men who are hiiman beings by day 
and tigers on other occasions* Similarly, the actives mi Soulli 
Africa believe in men^hyasnas, and the Baluchis of Baluchistan 
believe in the existence of men4ears* 

The Tibetans also believe that certain privileged persons 
can, at their sweet will and pleasure, transform themselves 
into beasts. There is in Tibet a lady named Dor-Je Pa^mo, 

^ for a fuller exposition of this point, ?Me the Mmdhoek of Folklori$ By 
C* B. Borne, honaon •. Sl^gwick and Jackson, Lti,, 1011, pp* 40.41- 
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the tliimderbolfc SOW of Sam-4mg, who is believed by fcbe 
Tibetans to be capable of metamorphosing herself into 

a sow# ^ 

from what I have stated above, it would appear that the 
Santals are a Dravidian people, and that tbe Lepohas are 
members of the Mongoloid race | that they live at a great 
distance from each other and that there is no record or docu- 
ment extant to show that there was ever any intercommunica- 
tion between these two tribes. Notwithstanding this, there 
is a great deal of similarity between the aforementioned two 
folktales. Therefore the question arises : How has this 
similarity come about ? 

We should answer this question by saying that this 
similarity between the two aforementioned folktales can only he 
explained by Dr, Franz Boas's theory of the Parallelism of 
Culture-Development*" It postulates that different groups 
of mankind started, at a very early time, from a general 
condition of lack of culture ; and, owing to the unity of the 
human mind and the consequent similar response to outer and 
inner stimuli, they have developed everywhere approximately 
along the same lines, making sitoilar inventions and developing 
similar customs and beliefs 


^ Vide Tibet Past and Present,*^ by Sir Charles Bellj Oxford. Printed 
tbe Glarendoa Press, 1924, p. 138. 

* 2%e mind of Primitive Matif By Pranz Boas, Hew York s Macwinan 
Companyi 1922. p. 181. 
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Caterpillar-Husband in Santali and 
Lhota Nag-a Folk -lore. 



mgnt, alter leaving the caterpillar-skin at hoiii 

to dance. The princess’s maid-servant saw this 

her mistress of it. One night, the princess i 
servant burnt the eaterpillar-skin in a tire am 
lemaiacd a handsorae j-oung man ever after that.' 

Canuiiriy enough, a similar belief is also earn 
Lhota Nagas who are » Mongoloid tribe living 
hills of the Nort’o-easterii frontier of India. 
Nagas, numbering some twenty thousand son Is, i 
of territory that way be roughly described as 
area of the Middle and Lower Doyang and it 
down to the point where it emerges into the plains, 
_ This Lhota Naga belief is illustrated by t 
toterestmg folk-tale which is current among « 
tince upon a time there lived a man and his wi 

to? ri- 

daytime and a real man by night. His w 
awam of her husband's shape-shiftfng. One n 
retmng to sleep she said; "To-morrow I ehaj 
^ dlect Bome^herbs for my food. " These words w 



oil fciie leaves ot the herbs maBtioned by his wife. Thereafter 
his wife arnred on the spot and 3 seeiag.the leafless coudition 
of the herbs^ exclaimed : How strange is this^ a caterpillar 

; , mtist ,- have eaten the leaves of my herbs. However, I shall 
gather them though leafless they are, and take them home 
ior mj food So saying she plucked them up and took the 
same home. But that night after she and her husband had 
retired to bed, she said to the latter:- strange it was 

that a caterpillar had eaten up the leaves of the herbs that 
I went to gather To this he replied by saying : It was 

I that did this, This behaviour of her husband greatly 
enraged her, so, when he was fast asleep, she gently pushed and 
pushed him so that he fell into the fire and was burnt. 

Thereafter^ the woman had to devour caterpillar hairs with 
the food she ate, and consequently coughed and coughed till 
she died. 

Therefore now«a*days if anyone cough much the Lhota 
Naga people say, you should not burn a caterpillar. 

On comparing the S^atali and the Lhota Naga folk-tales, 

I find that : — (a) In the Sant^li version the hero transformed 
himself into a caterpillar by wearing a caterpinar«-skin which 
he used to doff at night : Whereas in Lhota Naga variant, 
the hero was, a real caterpillir by daytime and metamorphosed 
himself into a real man during the night, 

(^) In the Santlli story when the heroine discovered her 
Imsb&nd^s secret she burnt his caterpillar skin in the fire, and 
thereafter her husband remained a handsome young man for 
ever ; Whereas in the Lhota Naga folk-tale when the heroine 
discovered the secret of her husband's shapc*shifting she burnt 
her husband to death. 

(c) The sequel of the Santali story is a happy one ; whereas 
that of the Lhota Naga variant is a tragic one, 

^See tiie folk-tale entitlef?, Tke wmmn with a caterpillar for a husbmd 
in The LMa by J. F- Mills. LoEdou : Macmillan Co. p]p* 

im-m. 
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TBege two folk-tales illustrate the earflinal doetriae of 
the philosophy of the Lower Culture which is to the effect that 
there is no difference between mea aad beasts, and that a man, 
at his sweet will and pleasure, oan assume the shape of a beast, 
and cma. 

There is no evidence to show that the Lhota Nagas borrowed 
the story from the Sant&ls or that the latter derived it from 
the former. Therefore the question arises : how has this 
similarity come about ? The answer to this query is that this 
coincidence of folk-tales which are current among widely 
separated jieoples like the Santais and the Lhota Naga, is 
due to a “ Psychic Unity which compelled primitive man to 
conceive the same explanations of natural nhenomena and 



IX. — The Frog* in North-Iudian Rain- 
Compelling Rites. 

By Professor Sarat diandra Mitra, B.L. 

The frog plays an imporknt part in the ram-eompelliog 
rites performed hj mmj races oE people all over the world. Sir 
J. G. Frasser accounts for this by formulating the theory that, 
as frogs and toads are intimately associated with water they are 
popularly believed to be the custodians of rain and that, for 
this reason, frogs are so much in evidence in rain^compelling 
rites.* With doe deference to such a high authority as Sir 
J. G. Frazer, 1 take the liberty to state that his theory does not 
apply to the rain-mafeing rites performed by the Hindus of 
Northern India. 

They believe that Indra is the god of rain and that, as frogs 
in large numbers appear on the commencement of the rainy 
season they must be the rain-god-^s myrmidons and that it is for 
this reason that the frogs are so much used in rain-compelling 
rites. This is evidenced by the rain-compelling rite which is 
performed in villages in the district of Darbhanga in North 
Eihar. In this rite the setting in of the rains with their concomi- 
tants — the appearance of the frogs is simiikted by the 
travesty of throwing of pitchers of water containing frogs into 
neighbour's court-yards. Sometimes instead of throwing actual 
frogs the village boys blacken their faces and leap and hop on 
all fours after the manner of frogs. In this case the appearance 
of the frogs is symbolised by the leaping ^up of village boys 
acting the part of frogs. 

These two rites are instances of Homoepathic magic the 
underlying principle of which is that Like produces like 
that is to say, if the appearance of ftogs — the favourite 
myrmidons of the rain-god Indra— is brought^ about by some 
artificial or magical means, the rain “god will be so far pleased 

• wfh© GoHea Bough*' hj Bit J. Abridged edition, Londoa j 

Mtcmfflaa Is 0o.i lesis, pi 7®. 
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with tE# perfortimiee of tfcte rile that he will tmwe profiist ram 
to falL^ 

Sometimes, for the purpose of removiog fought, the rain- 
god^B favourite frogs are tortured.t What iu the motive Ijing 
at the root ol this rite ? It is not far to seekj for the root 
idea lying at the basis of this rite is that if the raia-god^s 
favourite myrmidon— the? ffog~is tortured the rain-god's heart 
will be filled with pity for his favourite's sufferings and will 
so far relent that he will send down rain for the relief of 
humanity, suffering from the conseqmenoes of a drought. 
Curiously enough, an analogous rite is performed by the 
Indians of the Orinoco (South America) who believe that the 
toad or frog is the lord of waters, and that under the 
influence of this belief they will not kill any one of them. 
The Tibetans also believe that the frog is the God of waters 
and that, by immnriog him naderneatli the ground, rain 
and, for the matter of that, floods, may be stopped. The 
members of the iir^t Mount Everest expedition of 11121, came 
across an ioitanoe of this TiOetan folk belief as will appear 
from the following extract from their ofBoial report 
This (the temple of the Ganclenobofel Monastery) was a 
ourions bnilding, square in shape, and surmounted by a cupola. 
It was very solidly built of stone and was, they told us, 
about 500 years old. It was ‘founded by a saint called 
Jeteiia— Nga— Wang—Chhofei who, after a great flood which 
swept down the valley, destroying all the liousas in it, had 
taken 0 large f mg {wkM mimil i$ idiened U repremat^ If aier 
Gad) and buried it under the centra pillar of the temple* With 
great reverence they showed m the spot under which this unfor- 
tumte frog had bean immured ■ in the centre^ ' of the ■shrine* 
This immolation of the frog had apparently not been completely 
efficacious in preventing the' floods as two other floods had 

*Sise my artlel© “ Farther Holes oa ntia-eompellmg and raia«sfeOFF^ng 
Ciamsy of $kt ^JLnthmpoTogkai Soekt^ of Bomboi/^ voL VII, 

fVils Bt^ouif y Omtow^ &f iht WotH^ boiicloiii Hniclilnsea M# Co. 
Vah I., p. &U, 
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subsequently oecmrred, mi two small, .shortens bad been 
erected to make quite certain that the \frog could not 
get out again and cause more floods** . Sometimes these 
Indians keep frogs under a pot and whenever there is a 
drought they beat these batmchian with roa Here the 
root idea is that by torturing the lord of water; himself he will 
be compelled to send down rain.t 

Eecently^ the existence of a curious rain -compelling lite^ 
which is performed in Assam and which goes by the. name 
of the Marriage of the Frogs has been brought to the notice 
of amhropologist. It is stated that this rite had its origin 
in some legend connected with Indra^ the God of rain and is 
performed in Assam, whenever there is a drought, for causing 
rain to fall. I 

Now what is the root idea lying at the basis of this 
cuRtom ? The object is no other than that of pleasing the rain* 
god India by bringing about the marriages of his favourite 
myrmidons — the frogs, so that they may increase and multiply. 
The rain-god becomes pleased at this and, as a token of his 
favour, causes copious showers of rain to fall. 

Evoresfe, the EecoimaisaBco, 1921, by Lt. Col 0. K- Howard Bury, 
London, Edward Arnold and Co., 1922, p. 109. 

tb-razer^a The Gohkn Bough ” Abridged edition of 1923, p. 73. 

;Videtlie paper entitled The frog marriage in Assam” read by X. C. 
Saikis befoia the “ Section of Anthropology ” of the Fourteenth Sesgion of the 
Indian Science Congreae held at Lahore in dannary 1927, This paper ha» been 
published in full in Man m India (Ranchi), Vol Til, pp. SlO-ll. 


X.—Note on Dog* Worship in the Haaari- 
hagh District in Chota Nagpur. 

By Professor Sarat OMsdra Mitm, M.A., B.L, 

In India, tlie worship of animals assumes I wo forms In 
gome eases the rmimals are regarde.'l as pennanent deities or 
members of the Hindu Pantheon* These may be grouped as 
miimd la otlitr eas?s godlings or goilclrsslings are 

sapposcd to take temporary possession of aniuials wlueli, for ilia 
nonee, beooine objects of adomticm, After some time the deities 
leave their temporary dwelling places and ILe auimais, of whom 
they had taken possessions become ordinary animals and receive 
mo reverence whatever from the.pecpile, These teurporary muima^ 
^ods find no placta in the Hindu Pantheon and may be classed 
under the heading of ^ods temporarily iueamatal in animal 
forms 

Let us take the subject of the w’orship of dogs which is 
prevalent in several parts of India, For instance^ in Western 
India, many Hindus worship the dog as being the vehitde of the 
god Edla Bhairava though it is usually regarded as an unclean 
amimai Then again, no Maratha will lift his Imnd against 
a dog. In Nepal there is a festival which goes by the name of 
KMcha l^ufa. On this occasion wreathes of flowers are placed 
round the neck of every dog in the country* 

On this subject Dr. Henry Ambrose Oldfield, M, D, says ; 

Ob the first day (of the Dewali) all dogs are worshipped and 
- feasted, garlamds of fioweis are put round their necks, and for 
that day at lest the pariahs in the valley and cities of Nipal 
live in clover, for none are beaten nor in any way maltreated/^* 
In these instances of dog-worship, the dog takes the place 
of a permanent Animal god.''^ But the most curious form of 
dog-worship takes place in the district of Hazaribagh in 

Skitchmffom Mipuh Bi$i&rical and BemnpUvef % tb© late Henry 
Aitttrose OHMd, M.P. k two rdiumh hoodon ; W- H. Allen and Company# 
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Chota Nagpur. There is a powerM goddesslicg aaiaed Lagii, who 
is much reverenced by the aboriginal peoples living in the tract 
of country between the Gola^ Peter-bar^ Gumia and Mandu 
thanas Jurisdictions. Situated in this tract of country is a hill 
named the Lngu hill. On this hill the goddessling Liign resides 
with her army of Bin or warriors^ of whom the leader is Ttiki 
Bir» 

In June 1920, an ordinary red-hued dog appeared from the 
direction of Karanpura, i.e., the west. People said that the afore- 
mentioned TuUi Bir had entered this animal and in this form 
was out on a hunting expedition. Vermilion marks were made 
on its fort head garlands of flowers or coloured thread were 
placed round its neck ; and its tail was besmeared with ^iee or 
clarified butter. It was fed with milk and arwa rice. It was 
allowed to kill goats and pigs and was fed with a portion of 
the meat of the animals it had killed. It was provided with 
a bedding to sib upon. A drummer accompanied it j and two men 
fanned it with branches of the nim tree. It was accompanied 
by a retinue of men including the village Naiya, It was 
taken to the Lugu hill ami when it amved there it was believed 
that Juki B%r had left it. Thereafter it was allowed to wander 

about freely.' ,, . 

During the period commencing from about 1900, up to 1920, 
seven other cases are xeported to have taken place in the district 
of Haxaribagh, in all of which cases it was popularly believed 
that the aforementioned Tuki Bir or, in one case Bhairava, had 
taken possession of the dog and thereby causing it to be 
worshipped by the aboriginal people of the neighbourhood. 

The gentlemen who has reported these cases, says that one 
noteworthy feature thereof is that nowhere else except in the 
aforementioned tract in the Hazaribagh district do these cases 
of worship of the dog as tmpomr^ Ammahgod take place. Be 
is of opinion that the aforementioned tract being inhabited by 

Vide** Cases of supposed Bog possession in Hazaribagh, by H. 0. CWstsiin, 
in tbe Journal of tU BiUr and Orissa Mmargh Society, fox Becombor, 1930, 

pp, ' 
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tfiG SantaH tlieir fondness for himting has sometljing to do 
willi tbe origin of tlie belief that the dog becomes temporarilj 
possessed bj a godling or goddessling. 

It is CTiriens to know that TnUi Sir who is the tribal god of 
the Bliniyans, and who is popnlarly belie¥ecl b? these aborigi- 
nal peoples of iJazaribagh to take temporarT possession of 
BogCy f as bueii degraded bj them to be a siiljordiiiate follower 
fit the goddessllng Liigm^ who is adored and ifiiireil to only by 
tlio Koiariari tribes which ineluda the MuiidiS; the Santals^ 
the Kliurwars and the Birhors* 

On a careful study of the foregoing iristanees of dog 
worships I am of opJaion that it is nothing but a form of 
animistic worship. The names of the godcleBsliog Lugii and 
of her fafourite follower Tu!st Btr are not to be fonin] either in 
the Vedas, the Piiraiias and other sacred writings of the Hindus. 
They are not installed as members of the Hlaclu Pantheon. 
The aforeuieatioiied Kokriau peoples are aninolits and believe 
that the whole of Nature is peopled by a host of beneirolent 
and malevolent spirits who are invisible and incorporeal I am 


forms of !‘Ome one of the aforesaid spirits* This being soj the 
instanct's of dog w^orship which are reported to take place in the 
district of Hag:aribagh alone after intervals of one year or 
there about, have their origin in tlie animistic beliefs 
of the aforementioned aboriginal peoples. 




XI*— Note on a Recent Instance of the 
Human Sacrifice for discovering 
hidden treasures. 

By Professor Ssrat Cliancira Mitra, M. A., BX* 

There is a widespread belief among the people of many coimt- 
ries all OTer the world that snakes act as guardians of treasures 
hidden underneath the earth. The origin of this belief is stated 
to be that eoTetous and miserly persons, who have aecninulated 
great hordes of wealthy — cannot take away their thoughts from 
these treasures even after their deaths. Folklore states that 
these persons^ the be-all and md-all of whose existence in this 
world was the accumulation of wealth, assume the shape of some 
monstrous snakes and come down to earth and act as the 
guardians of these tieasores. After sometime the snake guardian 
gets tired of this sort of life and, either assuming the shape of 
a human being or appearing in a vision asks a covetous person 
living in the neighbourhood of the hidden wealth to take 
possession of the wealth after giving one of his dearest relatives 
in return for it,, so that the former maj pass away into some 
other kind of eiistenoe* If some covetous person agrees to the 
inake guardian^s request, and gets possession of the hidden 
wealth after giving the serpent one of his dearest kinsmen, that 
is to sajj hy sacrificing to the said snake one of his dearest 
relatives, the snake enters into some other state of existence* 

An instance of this gruesome belief has recently cropped up 
in tihe Nizam's dominion, where a woman is stated to have 
kidnapped a child and killed it by way of sacrifice to propitiate 
the guardian deity of a hidden treasure as will appear from the 
following official account published elsewhere The story of 
a remarkahly gruesome criinei alleged to have been committed 
by a rich woman about three years ago in order to appease evil 
ipiriti iuppoied to be the guardians of a trCMure-trove is 
C 0 «feikdi in the Hyderabad State Police report for 1338 Imli , . 

1 JSiltd** 
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Oae Radhama, Patwarai of Yelamneri in tlie Nalgonda 
;,disfcrieij asked a Kuabi' woman to procure for her a first born ' 
infant girl for the pa.rpoBe of inearthing a treasiire-trOYe buried 
'..is, her house and promised the Kunbi a reward for her services, 
■The KnnM woman, waited for an opportnnitj and^ seeing the 
• eight^n months old danghter of a local goldsmith playing in 
the street^ kidnapped the child :,and took it to Radhama ; who hid 
.it in the upper- storey ..of her honsaj giving it a strong dose of 
opium to keep it quiet. At nightfall Radhama went to the 
:s,pot vwhare, the .treasnre-tro-va was supposed to have been 
buried, accompanied by four , men. Then, while on© of the men 
chanted incantations, the other men excavated the gfonnd. 

■ „,The report goes on to say that when the treasure-trove had 
been found the baby girl was fetched from the place where it 
was concealed and brutally sacrificed to the guardian spirits and 
buried in the pit from which the treasure was removed. The 
woman and her accomplices obtained bail but on revision the 
sessions court annulled the bail order. The woman then moved 
the High Court and secured an .order for. her release. o.n bail. 
The Full Bench, however, ordered the woman to be kept under 
special surveillance and the police investigation to be continued. 
Subsequently His Exaltdl ' Highness the Nizam appointed 
a commission to inquire into the case. The findings of this 
commission are not yet known. 

It does not appear from the foregoing story whether or not 
the spirit who guarded the hidden treasum and to propitiate 
whom the woman Badhama sacrificed the child was believed to 
be a serpent. 

In some cases, a human being is not actually sacrificed to 
propitiate the guardian spirit of the hidden treasure. Instead 
of the human sacrifice a drop of blood from the little finger of 
the, first-born son is offered for the purpose of app»sing the 
pM spirit, 

artol© eaUfied 

iaais'Oalfcatl«. drilj »» <4 tbi ;fed IW. 
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It is believed ia northem India tbafc snake cbarmers are 
endowed with the power of recognising particular snakes to be 
guardians of such bidden treasures. If one of them comes 
across such a snake guardian^ he stealthily goes to its hole and 
cajoles the latter into pointing out to him the place where the 
treasore4rovc3 is concealed. It is further popularly believed 
that the snake guardian agrees to do this on " condition of the 
snake charmer^s offering him a drop of blood from the little 
finger of a first-born son.* 

The custom of substituting the actual sacrifice of a human 
being by the offering of a drop of blood from the little finger 
of a first born son has its analogue in a practice which prevailed 
in ancient times in the Bombay Presidency, where, whenever 
a well was dug or a fort was built a human sacrifice used to be 
offered in order that water might come out of the well and that 
the foundations of the fort might be stable. But, at the present 
day, no such human sacrifice is offered. But, in Hen of it, the 
blood from the fourth finger of a person is taken and sprinkled 
over the well or the foundations of the fort.t 

In the Santal Parganas, the praptice of offering human 
sacrifices for obtaining great wealth appears to have been 
prevalent till recent years. A writer in the Calcutta daily 
Stateman says : Sir Herbert Eisley said that instances had 

been mentioned to him o£ people having been kidnapped and 
sacrificed within quite recent times by influential headmen, or 
communities or villagers, who hoped in this way to gain great 
ficheB or win some specially coveted private revenge.'^f 


^^PtJeW.CrooWs/'Aaintroducfeioa to the popular Eeligion and Mdore 
of Northera ladia/^ Allahabad IditioQ of 1894, pages 270-71. 

t Vide the ** Folklore of Bombay,” By E. E. Enchovea, Oxford, Clareadoa 

.Fre8%lS24,p^eS41. ...... ... .. 

J Vide the article entitled *^Euman Sacrifim in India^* k the Oidoutta dailir 
8M€iMixn of the Srd_^Jaly 1927. 
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By Bai Baliaiimr S* 0. Roy, M.Ii.O* 

During ttie year 1927-28^ besides sorae tears in Cbuta-" 
Nagpar for a study of the ethnology of some of the aboirigiaal 
tribes such as the KMrifis and the ClfioiiS; I made some 
investigations into tho ethnology of the and the 

llilhBkmsan of the Keonjhar State in Orissa^ and the 
Kkonih, the Pomjm and^the tiadm'm of the Agency tracts in 
the Madras Fresidenoy, 

In the course of my investigations into the religions 
beliefs and customs of the Omons^ 1 cliseovared that a large 
number of Oraons^ numbering a|>proi:i mat el j about a thousand, in 
the western and south-westora parts of the Kaiiehi district have 
adopted the KalirpanUt reiigion . and that the introdiictioii of 
this religion among the Omom began nearly a century ago. 
Neither any of the Census Beports nor any previous writer 
on the ethnology of Chota-Kagptir, such as Dalton or Bisley, 
appewjs to have noticed or, at any rate^ irientioiied this 
interesting fact. 

My inquiries show that the KaUrpauiki religion eariie to 
the Otaon country from the Kaipur and Bilaspiir districts of 
the Central Provinces by way of the Sambalpur district aud 
the Feudatory State of Gingpur on the south-western borders 
of the Bauchi district, in the second quarter of the last 
century. ■There are KaUrp^niU converts in the Sambalpur 
district as well as in the Oangpur State, And it is interesting 
to note that two or three Oraons of the Gangpur State have 
become KaUrpantM gurm or religious teachers, one of 
whom has many disciples -in the Einchi district and only 
recently initiated an Oruon of village Mahirijgunj in the 
Basil of the Eanchi district* In the EancM district 

itself some Kahrpaniki, of Hindu lineage, htv© 

estaMiihed tbemielves pta-aancntly* Siieh are Sobig Dm 
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or to eat with them. & EaUrjpajitli Orfion who has 

taken a wife from a spirit-worshipping Oraon family will convert 
her into his own faith and neither she nor her hnslaud will 
take cooked food at the bands of the girPs people. As 1 have 
said, a Mahitpanihi Orfon may cbseive sneh of the tribal 
customs at birth, death and marriage as are not incompatible with 
the cardinal doctrines of his adopted faith, but he must in addi- 
tion arrange for the characferfhtio Kahirpanihi religious service 
known as the Ohowia. This has also to be arranged for at the 
initiation of a new conYert. 

An essential part of this ceremony is that the Mahant or 
Guru breaks a coeoanut and distributes it to all EaUrpanthia 
present along with consecrated betel-leaves. The flesh of this 
cceoanut is helieved to represent the head and the betel-leaf the 
hod} of Eabir, and the eating of these would appear to serve the 
purpose of a saeremental meal and spiritual communion with the 
founder of the religion. 

With the exception of the CAotoka service and the communal 
meal that follows, there does not appear to he much in the 
Eabhpantki religion, as the OiSon understands it, to appeal to 
the Oraon's religions imagination and satisfy his craving for 
institutional religion. 

Kabtr or Sai SaAeb, whose name he has to reverently ntfer 
every day and to whom tuany bkajatis or hymns are addressed, 
is to the Oraon convert more or less of an abstract name which 
does not appear to evoke the same intensity of religious emotion 
that the name of Mahadeo or BAapawan does in the minds of 
the Hindnised Orfion BAapats. And it is curious to find that 
some KabirpaniAi Oraons, like Hindnised Oraon Bkagata, have 
begun to employ Brahman priests to ofiioiate at marriage 
ceremonies. The Oraon EobirpaatAi believes in the power of 
the. bhuia or malignant spirits as much as hia animistic tribe- 
feUowdoes; but whereas the former resorts to sacrifices and 
certain magical praotaces to appease or expel them, the latter 
sm^ special bhajana or hymns for the purpose. One of my 
EaiirpantAi Oraon friends informs me that hfa fsif.ha.. 
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acfetially brought from the Head Maimf&t Dhamakhera a book 
of special Ma/ms to drive away hhui9* 

As I said, the KaUrpmthi religioa is no longer making 
headway among the Oraons ; and the KahifpantU Orion is now 
hardly distingnishable from the average- Hindai^ed Bhagai 
except; by his omission of certain old tribal observances* 

In the Jey pore State in the Agency tracts of the Madras 
Presidency and in the Vizagapatam district, I made some study 
of the Khonds, the Gadavas and the Porojas. The first are 
a Dravidian speaking tribe akin to the Oraons of Chota- Nagpur, 
the second a Mu^da-speaking tribe akin to the Mundas, 
Khapas and other Muada-speaking tribes of Chota'-Nagpur, 
whereas the third appear to be a tribe of mixed origin. 

It is interesting to note that as in the Chota-Nagpur pla- 
teaux the Munda-speaking Kharias and Miindas live side by 
side with the Dravidian-speaking Oraons, in the Santal Parganas 
we find the Munda-speaking Santals side by side with the Dravi- 
dian speaking Malers or Saupias, paharia^ and in the Central 
Provinces we see the Munda-speaking Korkus living side by side 
with the Dravidian Qonds, so in the northern parts of the Madras 
Presidency we meet with the Dravidian-speaking Khonds side 
by side with the Munda-speaking Gadavas and Savaras. This 
interesting juxtaposition of the two groups offer the field-anthro- 
polgist welcome opportunities and special facilities for a first- 
hand study in situ of the differences due to heredity and racial 
history, on the one hand, and the xesemblanceB due to culture- 
contact and also perhaps to racial mixture in the past. 

The similarities of the social organisation and customs and 
religious system and observances of the Khonds of Opifei 
and the Madras Agency tracts and the Oitons of Chdfi- 
Nigpur are as striking and significant as their differences are 
interesting and instructive. As each Orion village his Jtfe 
secular headman styled the and its sacerdotal headte to 

calM the Pmn or so each fchond village ha^'itasectilar 

hteiman calW^the mmm& (Ofiyi, MtiS) sacerdc^ 

‘Of’ priefl" But' among tbe''Khondi''’'ilfeo 
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are ia some respeets more primitive tbaa tlie Orions, the two 
offices are somefimes eombined m one and ilie same perioa, as I 
for inatsBCt^ in village Ko^dii-gfida aboai three miles 
from Jeypore, Again, whereas among the Khoads the posti 
of secular headman and of village priest are hereditary^ among 
the Oraons these have in many pkecs come to be elective. 

Just as a group of from seven to twenty-one Oraoa villages 
oonstitiita a PtlriiB federation under a secular headman called the 
Parha Kaju and a semi-saoerdotal headman called the KariMi^ 
so the Khonds have a similar organization in which a group of 
confederated villages is called by the number of villages of 
which it is coinposed such as das>-0ia7ida ten parts), 6m§- 
Mimja (lU,^ twelve parts), and m forth. The secular and 
sacerilota! headmen of such a i4roTip is also known respectively 
as the Smidiiio or the Jam of; the group. Corresponding 
respectively to the SfUJ^is or diviners and the Maiuot soroerem^ 
and spirit-doctors of the Oraons, the Khoncis have their D$$afii 
or diviners and I'.’rinutive astrolD^^er,^ and their BeJJm or sorcerers 
and spirit'^doctors. The Khonds like the Oraons have separate 
dormitories, one for the unmarried boys and other for the un- 
married girls of a village, lint the organisation of the Khond 
dormitory is not so elaborate as that of the Oraons. As among 
the Onions so also among the K bonds, the girls^ dormitory is 
now very rarely found to have a scpanife building of its own, 
but the unmarried girls of a village usually sleep at night in the 
house of some lone widow. 

The resemhknees in their religious systems are equally close. 
Like the Orfions, the Khonds recognise at the head of their 
pantheon a faiilent Supreme Deity known by a variant of the 
same name. The Oraons call him Dharmij or JJkmmUf the 
Khonds call Him Bkarma. Similarly the principal village Deity 
of the two tribes is identical, being known as Jkakra Birim or 
CAili Paehko among the Oraons, and or /k&A0f 

Pe^nn among the Khonds. As among the Orions m among 
the Khonds, a sacred grove li dedicated to this Deity. As 
among tl# OrlonSj so also among the Khoads, before anew 
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fillag© is establisiedj the site of this saojfed'groTe, called jhahm 
m Sumi by the Oraoas and Jhahar i^x jUnMr hj the Khonds, 
has to be eeleeted and the Deity installed and worshipped in 
tbw sacred grove* The Khond Jam or priest, on an anspicions 
day in the month of Chaiim (Maroh-April), earries a stone to 
the seleoted grove or clump of trees, buries it under ground, and 
then offers a fowl, a pig and in some places also a hen's egg, ami 
calls upon the Supreme Deity or Dharma to bless the new settle- 
ment about to be founded. As among the Oraons so too among 
the Khondg, no w'oman may attend the pnja at this grove nor 
touch the stone nor even enter the grove. ■ 

Before thus consecrating the sacred fhaha? grove, the site 
for the village is selected by the following method. Seventeen 
grains of rice areftaken and divided into three portions [punjis 
Ut*s collections),*; two of seven grains each and one of three 
grains. The first two portions are placed side by side and the 
third is placed in front of them. They are then covered over 
with a leaf, and a stone is placed upon the leaf i after a time, the 
leaf is removed and the rice-grains are counted. If no grain is 
found missing, the site is considered auspicious* If one or more 
grains out of the seventeen are found missing, the site is given 
up as inauspicious* The Porojas also select the site for a new 
village in the same way* 

After selecting the village site and installing the Jkdkar Fenun 
in the sacred grove dedicated to her^ the dwelling-houses of the 
new Khond settlement are constructed in two rows facing each 
other. A wide open space is left between the two lines of houses. 
Towurdi the middle of this open space a few slabs of stone are i 
laid fiat on the ground. These are collectively known ^s TMi 
in Khondi or Kui language and Biipuf in Oriya. On these 
stones the elders of the village ait down to discuss matters of 
public interest to the village or tribe. In some villages one or 
more trees, generally of the fim$ Mica or some other variety of 
%i planted by the side of these stones Here Khond young 
men and women hold their dances. This coitesponds to the 

jMrm of an Oraon village. 'Whereas the Oripns appear., ^^to 
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identify the Jhakra Burhii with the Earth-goddess or Diarit- 
mai and ceremonially celebrate the marriage of this deity with 
the Snn-god every year at the Sarhul festival, a Khond priest 
(Butia Disari of village Putra Gurl) informed me that Jha*ietr 
Femn’i hashand is Sharni-deota or the Earth-god and sacrifices 
offered at the sacred grove are meant for both. 

Besides the Supreme Spirit and village-spirits, the Khonds 
like the OrSons have their ancestor-spirits, familiar spirits of 
individuals, and tutelary deities of families. 

Side hy side with the Khonds, and in some villages inter- 
spersed among the Khonds, may be found the tribe known as 
the P$TO}aSi Format or P&rjdi. 

As the Khonds have their JASnkar or /Mkar so the 

P5roj58 have their Ifitani Murcia or Jfisdni De&id who is the 
guardian spirit of each village. After houses have been built 
in a new settlement, the B*sor» or village-astrologer brings a 
block of stone or a piece of wood and buries it in the ground 
near the entrance {mun4d or head) of a Poroja village, and piles 
stones on the ground over it. The ;a®» or village-priest sacri- 
fices a pig, a goat and a fowl to the Nisaai spirit. 

And since then every year sacrifices are offered to this spirit in 
the month of Chait before seeds are sown in the fields. A few 
seeds of all varieties are first offered to thia spirit, and then 
alone can the fields he sown. In some villages the population 
consists of both Khonds and Pdrojas ; but generally the two 
tribes occupy two different quarters (folia) of the village. It 
is interesting to note that generally in such a village (a% e.g., 
in Fuirai/urd} there are seats allotted for both Jfiadni 
or deotd and Jhaniar Fennu, but the same man acts as 

Jmi or priest for both the Khonds and the Potdjas. They 
have also the same astrologer or JHadn and the same secular 
headman or Ndikd, 

As among the Oraons, so too among the Khondii^ each family 
has its own household deity oalled lllu Fmm by the Khonds 
»ad the Oraons. 
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In purely fdma villages in the Jeypore Agency I met with 
a eostoin which might appear to point to the affinity of the 
Porojas or soma sections of them with the Mnnda-speaking 
tribes of Chota-Nagpnr. It is curious that Ido not find this 
custom noticed either by Thurston (article on ‘ Pordja * in the 
Tfibea ani Cade$ of Southern India) or by Eussel (article on 
^ Parja ^ in the Tribes and Castes of the Central Provinees). 
This is the custom o£ setting up stone memorials to the dead 
such as wa find in vogue among the Mundas>, the Hds and 
the Bhumijes of Chota-Nagpur. It is interesting to note that 
their neighbours the Dravidian-speaking Khonds do not set up 
such memorial stones Just as the Dra vidian-speaking Oraon 
neighhours of the Mundas too do not practice such commemo- 
ration of their dead relatives. 

The Pdrojas erect these stone memorials^ which they call 
hhamhdf in memory of important personages particularly old 
persons of a village. In the Poroja village of Kmdan gnta,^ 
I found as many as thirteen such stones standing in a line Just 
by the eastern side of the settlement. In front of each upright 
stone slab is kid another slab of stone, flat on the ground, 
resting on small stones at its four corners. The procedure 
followed in setting up these memorial stones is as 
follows : After the funeral rites of the deceased have 
been performed (ten or twelve days after cremation) the 
memorial stone-slab is set up, wound round with a cloth 
or rather a rag secured by a string. As with the Munda 
bii*iins or upright memorial stones, these stones must face the 
east, that k to say the direction of their breadth must be from 
Bortli to south so that the broad sides may look towards the east 
sad the west. Behind the upright slab, that is to say 
^Joining it on the west, a nur wurhalu (Oriya, mitmkd) tree is 
pkmted. An old bullock or an old cow is tethered to the iMwAa 
m upright stone-slab and the person (generally the son of tbC' 
decewed) who has planted the khdfnbd cuts off the head of the 
animal with am A little of the blood of the samficed 
ii taken in a leaf-cup and dropped over the 
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A feast of boiled riee and of meat of the sacrifioial animal 
follows. Before the feast^ a little of the eooked meat if oSerad 
to the spirit of the deceased bj placing it on the fiat-stone in 
front of the ji^rtaid or upright stone. A little fermented liquor 
or rather jelly-like sabstasoe prepared with tagi flower or 
ftiarhil flower, is also offered to the spirit. 

The Porjas as I learnt, have several sections among them, 
such as Ser^ Bisga PoT/as or Bar Porajai found mostly in 
the Jeypore area, the Jarifi Porojas or San Porojrta found 
mostly in the Koraput tract, the Barang Jhaiiii or Penge 
I'orojis found in the Katbar-gap country, the I)hnr Porofas 
or Biilai PoTojUi found in the Bagdari country, the Khankra 
Porojas and the Mandfa Porojas found in the Laehimpar area, 
and the Kofa Porojas found in the Singpur area. Besides these 
are the Bat}4a Porojas and Perengi Porojas found mostly in 
the Bagdari country, who are believed to have been originally 
a section of the Gadavas, and Khondi Porojas believed to have 
been originally derived from the Khonds and the Tagara 
Porojas whose origin is by some attributed to the Koyas. 

This would appear to support the inference that the Porojas 
are not a homogeneous tribe, but were originally made up of 
reeruite from more than one tribe. 

More primitive than the Khonds and the Porojas are the 
Muijda-spcaking tribe of the Gadavas. Elopement marriage 
and a simulation of marriage by capture are in vogue among 
this people. In a regular marriage, mango leaves are tied 
round the neck and hands of the couple and pounded turmeric 
is anointed oa their limbs. They have adopted some of the 
deities of their neighbours the Khonds and the Savaras or 
rather assimilated their pantheon with their own. Their 
principal deities now am Dharam, Thakuraui or Ganga Devi, 
and Bhui-deotS or Nisani Deota. The Gadavas burn their 
dead, and like the MuaudSs, use stone slabs either to mark the 
mortal remains of their dead or to perpetuate their memory. 
Their children are buried and not burnt and stones mark their 
grave. Stone slabs are ordinarily laid down flat on the ground 
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supported at tbe comers bj WDaU stones^ iu memorj of dead 
adults; but in some .places upriglit. memorial stones are. also 
found, as for example, ia village Ntgkamm gura. 

It is interesting to note that, like the Porojas, the 
Gadavas oJter saerifice to the Nua^ii B^ofa or Bhm Beet a 
(eartli-spirit) sjmbolised by some stones under a tree (geue- 
mlly, Siiri tree). But the /kankar Peai!}, though found in 
some Gada?a villages {e«g., in tfati gufd) is not found ia others 
(6,g4, in Kara Quda)* The worship of TkaMrini or (rang^ 
Betii appears to have been borrowed by the Gadavas as well as 
the Khonds and the Porojas from their Oriya-speaking Hindu 
iieighboura and landlords. But how fluid and vague their 
ideas regarding these deities are may be judged from 
the fact that I found some Gadavas identifying D hat am Bei^ia 
with Qanga whom they call Ganga Deotd. It is interesting 
to note that the worship of this Hindu Deity has been 
adopted even by aboriginal tribes in other Oriyi-speaking 
countries, e.g. by the Hill-Bhuiya» in the Jionai and Keonjhar 
States and even by the more primitive Juaags of the Keonjhar 
State. 

The Gadavas are the most primitive and interesting tribe 
I met with in the Agency tracte of the Madras Presidency. 
Their women still wear home-spun clc>th made up of strips of 
different colours manufactuixd by themselves from the fibre 
of a plant called bm^kercf^g {Ca^oiroph gigantea) at least for 
tho warp. Some of the women wear a rope-netting called 
gmm or irre. As one goes along the roads through the 
Jungles and hills of the country, one not infrequently meets 
with the delightful sight of bevies of Gadava women attired 
in their gay coloured home-spun cloths with immense w- 
ringa made of brass wires wound round in several coils and 
hanging from holes in their ear-lobes and reaching down te the 
shoulderSi going to or returning from some shandy or market , 
or perhaps going on a visit or to work as labourers on the pubtie 
rotd# Of ^Isewheri. A Gadava girl is hot considered eligible 
for uaarriag# mnlfsi she can wek?e.‘ Althoughj>‘ now*a-day»i 



nil €mm is mi consiciored so auspicious. 

In tlm tribe men may itf>e ootton-ciotli but women may not 

*lo 

The Oa^iTSf* wbcm I met in the bills of Kofaput are divided 
intA -ns, namely Bata-fieJjra, RSn-Gadavaat Parenga- 

mi Olihd-Gaiat-a, Whereas the Bara-GatiaBaviomen 
are disting'uiahed fr* m other Gadava women by their huge 
«,r-ring» n-arning clown to tlso shoulders, women among the 
Sim-Gudapat we&r smaller ear-rings and their waist-cloths have 


;a scj«w} raab. lu the Plains, 1 was told, there were other 
>e< tioos of the Oalavas known reB|»eetiveiy as the Kath-t&iri or 
Kafi't^ara Oadava* and Ad/SK-Gadavas, 

Among the jRafa-Gadavas, I met with four exogamous 
lot^Boistio clans, nainrly, the or Baboon clan, the OUe- 


the Miting of the first fruits of each season. Thus the Khonds 


Ciait IMarohl.and SHf^nSi-ihSi or ceremonial eating the 
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JMfa asid CMul Dhuha Jatfd. The Fujds or periodical sacri- 
fices to their deities are also siaiilarly known as Such as 

JkMMf JMrdf Thdkufdni JMm and Bdfhd-'Rdf^J Mm, It is 
interesting and instructive to compare the far more elaborate 
Jdtfd festivals and processions of the still more advanced ChdtS- 
Nagpnr tribe of the Oraons* 

More primitive even than the Gadavas are the Juangs of the 
Keonjhar State in Orissa with whom I made a short aecjuaintanee 
which I intend to follow up with a more intensive study. One 
thing which even the casual observer cannot fail noticing is the 
general similarity amid variety in details in the customs^ beliefs 
and ideas of all these primitive tribes in the hills and Jungles 
of India. 


REVIEWS AND NOTES OF BOOKS 

I. — DevelOI'MEST of HiKDC PoiilT^ AND POLIIICAD THEORISa.— 
Bij Narayav. CkmiAra Bandy opaHhya^df M, a.-— P art I,— = 
From tfie earliest times to the growth of the iMperialistie 
Movement, 9| x 7 , pp. vtu + B27, Calcutta, E. Oambrsy 
Co., 1927. 

It is a good rechauffe of the works of Messrs. K. P. 
Jajaswal and B. K. Sarkar. Gifted as an able eompilar, th» 
author only emphasises the historian's instinct of his proto-types. 

In bis assumed evolntion " from the earliest times to the 
growth of the Imperialistic Movement ", as well as his “ best 
and most reasonable view that the germs of the non-monarchical 
form of Government lay in the institutions of the past and as 
time went on these not only snrvived but were strengthened ia 
certain localities while in the central region, saoerdotalism 
strengthened the basis of the monistic political discipline" 
(p. 238), he records apparent facts belonging to widely different 
points of time and collates materials without reference to their 
respective positions in their individual lines of growth. He 
admits the theory of evolution and yet implies that it is possible 
for a particular stage in cultural evolution to coatiane 
iadefinitely. He believes that from the Yedio days to the 
Guptas and possibly later, itia the self-same entity of political 
evolution, and suggests that particular units In this unending 
line stand indefinitely at a particular point. He then collect* 
data from more or less dated literary sources and assigns 
a monarchy or a republic to a particolar locality in a particular 
period but in the self-same line of progress. Thus the margin 
between the task of an exegetioal interpreter analysing literary 
giammatioal, of. pp. 244-46) texts almost disappears. 

This view of reading political development extending over 
two thousand years — ^involving continuity and standstill, 
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forcing the initial, medial or final stages of approach of cllstinefc 
lines of advance into one movement would be challenged. Petrie^ 
for instonoe in his Eevslatiom of Civiluatioth (1011) denies 
eontiaaity and points out that civilisation (inclading political 
life) is essentially an intermittent phenomenon. It 
should be examined like any other action of nature i its 
recurrences should be studied, and all the principles which 
underlie its variations should be defined/^ There is no standstill 
either. In spite of all irregular fluctuations of the political 
weather, every political idea must sprout, flourish, decay and die. 
Every such political institution inevitably holds within itself a 
toxic principle. The more rapidly it progresses, the sooner it dies 
for another to arise in its place. Spengler in his Dev Unt or- 
gan g de% Ahendlandes (19)8) outlines this adolescence, matu« 
tity and decay. An interesting parallel may be drawn between 
the Graeco- Roman world and Europe on the one hand and 
Hindu polity on the other. By the 3nd century B.C. the 
classical culture, and Europe in the 9th century A.C., had left 
the rude empires that saw their birth —of Agamemnon and of 
Charlemagne in which the power of the king was weakened : 
this attenuated kingship is represented by the Vedic king and 
the Vedio and Brahmanio coronation ceremonies (of. J/s Ilifidu 
ToUtgf part II,, pp* 3-59). His place is taken by an aristocracy 
— in England, that of the barons, in Athens, that of the great 
families who held the offices : in Vedic and Brahmanio India, 
that of the Ratnins (of. 8 at. Br^ 3*1, Tait, Br. etc.,) with 
whom the king plays a symbolical game of dice with a cow as 
the bet {Sat, Br, v. 4*2‘8), they were the king-makers existing 
qimsi-independeotly of the king* Oligarchy supersedes this 
ari8tocracy~a series of rulers arise who represent the interest 
of this third state— a rdle fulfilled In the Graeco-Roman world 
by the tyrants, in the west by man of the mould of Biehelieu, 
Cromwell, i,and WaDenstein : in epic India the Paura and 
Janapida led by men like Visvamitra and Vasi§tha, who lay 
down we desire {MaMigana, Ch« II, pp. *20-22) 

klMama'^. A dimax in the political development is 
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readied in iiie perfection of ordered form in the state — in tlie 
administration of tbe democracy in fifth century Athens^ in the 
absolutism of Louis Qnatorze in Europe ; in tbe efficient 
Saiiigliaaiid Gana administraticn in 6t!i» ceiifnry India |cf. its 
adoption in religious matters^ fina^a XX^ 40S). THs 

climax, is the fulfilroent. A gradual slacbining sets in* Disorder 
as in foiirtli eeiif ury Greece and in tbe period lliat eiilmioated in 
tbe french EeToIulion^ prepares tbe way for an Alexander, 
and a Napoleon : in India it produced a Ciiandragiipta, an 
Asbka, a Pusyamitra. Greece renounced tbe true form of tbe 
city state : India esfcablisbed ber empires. Both ages were 
periods of great activity in literature and scientific thought. 
Hero, Euclid and Ptolemy and the literature of Alexandria bad 
their counterpart in Kautilya, Mann and a host of others* 
EoIIowe a fresh cycle with an aiteniiated kingship of the 
Andhras and Ancbrabbriyas, unfolding tie same story to 
its,, . .end ' which „ with Inner necessity is reached again and 
again* 

In studying the development of Hindu Polity, one should 
not lose sight of thiee factors: (/?) the WelJ^escIitcie^ the back- 
ground of tbe varying conditions and epochs of India as a 
whole ; {b) the zeiigetd^ where each epoch lias its political 
institution as a discrete entity subject to the stages of youth, 
prime and decay and circumscribed by a fixed limit of time and 
space : (c) a new Ldemfuhlmg which starts a fresh political 
idea on its predestined phases as soon as the preceding political 
life is metaphysically exhausted. One should not confuse these 
different epochs each with its separate periods of youth, prime 
and senility and existing in different parts of India, as stages in 
the fictitious line of single progress. A misunderstanding of 
this three-fold gulf of time, territory and spirit, has led some 
(mostly Europeans} to dispute the existence of republics in India, 
because monarchy was still fiourishing either in the same place 
at a different point of time or in the same time elsewhere in 
India, literary evidence mostly post-edited being their solo guide ; 
it las led others {mostly Indians) to adopt an apologetic tone 
when describing Indian monarchy {compare our author^s 




\ 
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^^explainmg away the right of gift by the King/^etc, page 105) « 
The aforesaid inevitability of fulfilment makes such apology 
superfiiious. Then again, in the absence of Nioeforo^s co- 
variation, or simultaneous and sympathetic changes in various 
factors of political evolution, even an intellectual sympathy for 
either monarchy or republic becomes partly meaningless. A 
political institution is never an exclusive mass of benefits, it is 
a mass of values positive and negative : it may even be said that 
most often the conquest of a benefit in one domain of a polity 
brings into another domain of that polity inevitable evils. In 
describing political theories it is better to follow Montesquieu 
and leave the question of the value of those theories open# 

This question of political values has coloured much of the 
uninformed and uninforming criticism against the pioneer work 
of Juj^'oewal. While a real jurist like Kohler welcomed these 
Hindu contributions to the development of political institutions 
in India in a spirit of appreciation in his AreJiiv FuT Bechh und 
WiriseIiaftS'‘philo&ophie^ mere Sanskritistslike Barnett and Keith 
were looking up their lexicons. When Thomas in the /. iZ. 

1925, pp, 520--21 followed up the undoubted political significance 
of Paura and Janapada discussed in Hindu Folity^ Pt. II, pp. 
60-78 and missed by the book under notice [Development of Hindu 
etc., p. 63), Barnett {J . E, A, S,, 1926, pp. 774-76) took 
exception to the idea of a limited monarchy and questioned the 
interpretation of the coronation oath in the M, Bh., 8 anti P., 
lix. 106*7. Barnettes objection is intelligible and excusable : 
it is due to a genuine difficulty for foreigners to correctly 
construe certain Sanskrit expressions, however simple and 
commonplace these might appear to the Hindu mind. Keith 
proceeds on a different line. In The Journal of Comparatim 
JLegulaiion and Inlet national Third series — Vol. VII, 
Pt. IV^ pp. 274-6, he objects to the interpretation of Fairdjt/a 
{Ait* Bt. i. 92), Vedic kingship as a human institution [SaL 
Br* V. 4. 4. 7.}, Paura and Janapada as political institutions, the 
antiquity of the Jatakas, and finally the contemporaneity of the 
Aftha^icira and the Mauryas, ' 'And he substantiates these 
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statemenfs by ex cattedra expressioBs and dogmatic assertions— 
‘ The AtHasadra is not a contemporary treatise describing the 
constitution of the India of the Mauryas {Ibid,, p. 276.)^ Of 
diseassion, not a trace. Some of these topics come within the 
parview of the Development of Hindu Delity, ete. (1927), cf. 
jjp. 60, 265, 327. The reader a-onid expect farther elucidation. 
His expectations are yet to be falfilled. The author alBrms 
controversial issues dogmatically and wilhont discussion, ef. 
Note, p. 327 ; that is hardly an impiovemeni. 

The author's manner of exposition is on the whole readable. 
But some cheap expressions of second-hand wisdom, e.g,, “ the 
dawn of true history in India with the advent of Alexander the 
Great ", p. 12-9, In regard to political theories — are 
permitted to use that word with reference to Indian speculations " 
p. vii, — disfigure an otherwise sane account, and should be 
eschewed in all serious studies. The various data and references 
are generally reliable and useful. 


A. B-g. 
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Of Db Lait's DiscRiPTiojsf Of Inbia and FeAOMIN'I’ Of 
ImiA'R Histoey/'— By /. j5. Eoyland, Criheal Notes and 
hitvoducUonhij Bannerjee y fricBy 5-8-0/ T), B, 
Tarapotevala Sons & Co.^ Kitah Mala% Bomlay^ 1928 ; 
Pf* i4V} 1-252, 

This handj little book recently issued by Messrs. Tarapore- 
vala Sons and Co., supplies a long-felt want* The 
editors have been helped by capable scholars like Professors 
Jadu Nath Sarkar of Calcutta and S. H. Hodiwalaof Junagadh 
and they have discharged their duties on the whole in a satis- 
factory manner. De Laet’s method of writing Indian and 
the specially Musalman names is very curious and the difficulty 
of rendering them into their original forms is by no means 
light. This can be illustrated by a few examples. ClandUbi 
is written as Tziand Buhie^ Kkan^i-Rhanan is written as 
Ckan Channa^ Baja Basu as Badzia Vatso^ Makarana Karan 
Singh as Kharen^ etc. 

In spite of the general excellence of the book a certain 
number of defects have crept in, which I think the editors 
could have remedied if they had consulted someone well versed 
in Indian topography. I shall cite a few examples only : — 

1. At a distance of one cos from this town flows the 
river Cepra, on whose bank is situated Calleada (Kaliyadaha), 
once the capital of the kings of Mando.^’ — page 9. It is 
difficult to recognise Cepra as the modern Sipra. The 
learned translator or his commentator should have noted that 
Kaliyadaha is the name of a pool in the river Sipra in which 
there is an island on which Mahmud I Khalji of Malwa built 
a pleasure resort. This palace lay in ruins and. was repaired 
in recent times by the late Maharaja Madhav Eao Sinde of 
Gwalior. It was never a city or even a suburb of Ujain. ■ 

2. ^^Not far from this town (Ahmedabad) begin the 
mountains of Maroa (Mewar) p. 21. . I do not see how th# 
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lEOiintaiiis of M.ewar caa be said to begin from tlie outskirts of 
Alimedabad. Tliese mornitalBs are seyeral himdred miles distant 
from tbe city of Alimedabad. In fact the mountains near Sac« 
tore in the Limi district of Southern Jodhpur are nearer than 
those of Dungarpur or Banswara. In my opinion Maroa 
should never have been corrected into Mewar. 

8. ^^Note on Sarkhej — f» Xote Sa-*— Sarkhaej became 

famous on account of the burial at that place of Shaikh Ahmad 
Khattu Gaiijbakhsh/^ The learned commentator should have 
known that the early Musalman architecture of Gujarat is 
a direct descendant of the Gujarat Chalokyan and Sarkhej 
buildings are no exceptions to this general rule. Besides the 
tomb of the saint and of the king and his queen there is a large 
Masjid in the Gujarat style built of filiars and lintels, a large 
tank on the right bank of which are the pleasure pavilions also 
in Gujarat style, whi-h for a long time was the pleasure 
resort of the Mughal Viceroys of Gujarat* 

4* If the editors had consulted some Gujarati scholar about 
proper names then they could have added many illuminating 
notes for the guidance of the unwary. Brodera is really the 
correct form. The Gujarati speaks of Badodaril instead of 
Baroda* The Baroda gate is called the Baclodari gate locally 
(p. 24). Very few people will be able to recognise Nadiad 
in ^'Niriaud — p. 26, a flourishing place and an important rail* 
way junction on the Bombay Baroda and Central India Bail way. 

5. The mistake about . the identification of place names 
in Bhandesh is more serious* ^^From Limil to Sindkerry is ten 
p. 29. Veiy few people will be able to recognise the 
raodern town of Sindkheda, a ialuka headquarters in the West 
Ehandesh district of the Bombay Presidency in the Sindkerty. 

6* The crowning mistake of the editors is their confusion of 
Chattagrim or ChatgSon with Saptagram or Satgaon* The 
heading of the section is The route from, Agra to Chatigan, 
the port of BengaP^—- -p. The text of the section proves 

that Be Laet means Saptagmm near modem Hooghly* ^ Tanda 
is one leaea distant from the bank of the Ganges, for the river 
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here often overflows its banks and floods the neig-hbouTing 
fields, finally one reaches Chatigan a fine town 23° north of the 
equator and one lenca distant from Ugeli (or Porto Piqueno as 
it is called by the Portngiiese) . Not far distant from this port 
is another called Angeli in the province of Orixa, whose 
capital (also called Orixa) is six days^ Journey distant from 
Chatigan — p. 78, So Chatigan is to be regarded as being about 
5 miles distant from Ugeli where the learned editors failed to 
distinguish modern Hooghly and the port Porto Peque no, the 
Portuguese name of Saptagrama, also failed to help them. 
Chatgaon is always known in Portuguese as Porto Grande in 
contradistinction with Saptagrama, called Porto Pequeno, Later 
on De Laet mentions that not far distant from Chatigan is 
another port called Angeli which ProL Bannerji correctly 
identified with Rijli, yet he had not the courage of conviction to 
state that De Laet is describing Saptagrama and not Chatfcagrams 
This is pardonable in a Hoyland but not in a Bannerji. 

7. I shall cite only another instance of gross carelessness. 
In this case also the places are well known to people who Lave 
travelled in Western and Southern India. The coast-district 
which extends from Angediva to Cifardam (a distance of 60 
leagues) was given to Adelhan (called by Europeans Idalcam). 
The district from Cifardam to Negatona (a distance of 20 
leagues) was given to Nizamalue/^ There is no note on 
Cifardam or Negatona, Cifardam is certainly ^rivardhan near 
the Bankot creek, famous in Maratha history as the original 
habitation of Balaji Visvanatha Hhatta, the first Peshwa of the 
Bhatta family^ Negatona is evidently Nagothna, a place on the 
Kevdanda or the creek of Chaul near Bombay, If the learned 
editors had consulted Professor Jadu Nath Sarkar of Calcutta 
or Professor S, H, Hodiwala of Junagadh they would have 
identified these places immediately. , 

E. D. Banbrh. 

0*. 3. Sardeial— Mgdhyu-BiiMg^ Pgri If $ni 0diUon p, $7f 




MOTES OF THE QUARTER. ! 

Proceedings of a meeting of the Council 
of the Bihar and Orissa Research 
Society, held at the Society’s Office 
on the 5th August 1928. 


pEESJiMT. 

Mr* D, N.Seo. ■ . 

„ J, S. Armoiin ‘ 

Eai Baliador Raiugopal Siiigli CliaiidhurL 

Pandit RamaYatara' Sarnaa. ■ 

Dr, A, Bauerji-Sastn, 

Mr. E. A. Horne. ■ 

1. In the absence.' of the' ¥iee-PresWent^ Mr. D.N. Sen 
occupied the chair* 

2. Confirmed the , proceedings of the last meeting of the 
ConBciljfhaH oiithe lMh April 1928. 

3. Elected the following new members ; — 

M/e Member — 

Mr. Ajit Prasad, h.a., in. B., Ajitasram, Lucknow# 

OrMnmj Member $ — 

Mr. Nageswar Prasad, m.a., b.l., Vakil, Patna, 

„ Paul Eoland Carr, 8923 Packard Street, Long Island 

City, N. Y., U. S. A. ' 

„ Y. SriniYasa Eao Pantnlti Qaru, m.a., iX, Principal, 
Hindu College, Masniipatam. 

,, P. Acharya, b J sc., State Arehaologieal Scholar, Mayur- 
bhanj State*- 

„ M. Yusiif, B.A. (Oxon.), Barrister-afc-Law, Patna. 

,, Sham Bahadnfi Barrister-at-Law, Patna. 

4. Bead a letter, dated the ESrd July 1928, from the Hon^ble 
Sir Bi K. Mnllick, tendering his reiignafcion of the office of 
Vice-President. 
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Eesolved that his resignation be accepted and that tho 
Council place on record their high appreciation of the loyal and 
ungrudging service rendered to the Society by the retiring 
¥ice»President during his two terms of office, 

Besolved further that, with the concurrence of His Exeel** 
lency the President, the Hon^ble Mr. Courtney Terrell, Chief 
Justice, be elected Vice-President of the Society. 

5« Read a letter, dated the 9th July 1928, from Professor 
E. D. Banerji, with reference to the payment of his travelling 
expenses {mde item 4 of the proceedings of the Council, at 
a meeting held on the 11th March 1928). 

Resolved that Professor E. D, Banerji's travelling expenses, 
as sanctioned by the Council, having already been paid, no 
further action is called for. 

6, Read a letter, dated the 10th May 1928, from the Chief 
Librarian, Royal University Library, Upsala, proposing an 
exchange of publications. 

Resolved that current issues of the Society’s Journal be 
exchanged for current issues of Le Monde Oriental and that 
the Chief Librarian be informed that a complete set of the 
Society's Journal (IS volumes) can be supplied, if desired, in 
exchange for a complete set of the Upsala Journal. 

f* Read a letter, dated the loth March 1928, from tho 
Librarian, India Office Library, addressed to the Director of 
Public Instruction, a copy of which was forwarded by the 
latter with his letter no. 7S12, dated the 15th May 1928. 

Resolved that the Librarian be informed that if he desires 
that the India Office Library should be supplied with a copy of 
current issues of the Society’s Journal, free of cost, he should 
address the Secretary on the subject, who will place the matter 
before the Council, 

8. Read a letter, dated the 29th May 1928, from Dr. Hari- 
chand Sastri, addressed to Mr. K. P. Jayaswal, proposing that 
the Society should undertake a certain publication. 

Resolved that the proposal cannot be accepted, 

0. Read a post-card, dated the 14th July 1928, from 
Mr. N. K, Prasad, with reference to the death in 1926 of 

18 1 £is. J. 
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Klian Baliadnr Ka^i Farmndi Ahmad, foimerlj a member of 
the Societj. 

Eesoh’cd that " the daea, accruing for the supply of fch 
J ournal since the death of the deceased, be written off. 

10* Considered the question of accepting ad?ertisei]aeiits loi 
publieatioa in the Society's JournaL 

Resoked that the Council adhere to their [former decisior 
to accept no adFertisements for publication* 

IL Read a post-card, dated the 2iid ilay 192S, from 
Dr« B. 8. Behari Lai, a member of the Society, with reference 
to the payment of his subscription. , , 

Resolved that, the concession for which he asks cannot be 
granted. 

12, ,Con9ide.red the payment of an .. hos,o»riiiin.:^ ■■4o.. 

Dr. A. BanerJhSastri for his work in compiling the index to 
Buchanan^s Purnea Report {f;ide item 5 of the proceedings of 
the Council, at a meeting held on the Sth March 1926)* 

Dr. A. Banerji-Sastri having intimated his unwillingness to 
accept any honorarium, the matter was dropped. 

13. Considered designs of furniture for the Sodety^s Library 
and Council Room in the new Museum building, submitted by 
the Executive Engineer, Patna Division, with hk latter 
No. 8489, dated the 7th July 1928. 

Resolved that a copy of the estimate for bookcases for the 
Societyk Library furnished by Messrs. 3?[aiisfielci and Sons, 
Ciiieutta, and approved by the Council (Pide item 9 of the pro- 
oeedings of the Council, at a meeting held on the llth March 
1928), be forwarded to the Executive Engineer ; and that he 
be informed that the Council have already considered and 
rejected the proposal to have sectional bookcases with doors on 
hinges. As regards the furniture of superior design required 
for the Library and Council Room, he should be asked to 
obtain suitable designs, either from Messrs, Mansfield or from 
aome other firm speckHsiag in each work and to submit hhem 
for the approval of the Council 

E. A. HOENl, 
Gerieral Seereiar^^ 


Prooeedizigs of a meeting of tlie Counoil 
of the Bihar and Orissa Research 
Society, held at the Society’s Office on 
the 30 th September 1928: 


Peeseot. 

Tlie Hon^ble Mr. Ccartney Terrell, Vice-President (in tlie 
chair) . 

Kai Bahadur Ramgopal Singh Chaudhuri. 

Pandit Ramavatara Sarma. 

Mr. J. S. Armour. 

Dr. A. Banerji-Sastri. 

Mr. D. N, Sen, 

„ E. A. Horne. 

1. Confirmed the proceedings of the last meeting of the 
Conncih held on the 5th August 1928. 

2. Elected the following new members ? — 

Life Member — 

Mr. Mahendra Prasad Sinha, Sub-Deputy Collector, Orissa 
Settlement, Cuttack. 

Ordinary Membere — 

Mr. Gcpi Kant Chaudhry, BalHpur Estate, Ballipur, 
Darblisnga. 

Mr. Phanindranath Bose, M.A., Lecturer in History, Nalanda 
College, Bihar Sharif. 

3. Considered the Revised Estimate of the Society's income 
and expenditure for 1928-29 and the Budget Estimate for 1929-30, 

Resolved thht these be adopted as amended. 

Resolved further {with the concurrence of the Vice-President) 
th at the sum of Rs. 5,000 be replaced on fixed deposit for a 
year. 

4. Read a letter, dated the 24th August 1928, from the 
Keeper of the Department of Oriental Printed Books and 
MSS., British Museum. 
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Besolved that the Superintendent, QoTercment Prin ting 
be requested to send to the British Museum, for copyright pur- 
poses, a copy of each issue of the Societ/s Journal, as published. 

6. Considered the desirability of an exchange of publica- 
tions with “ The Vaitarani >Van tJtkal Eesearch Journal, and 
" The Harmonist ». ana 

Eesolved that such an exchange is not desirable. 

6. Bead a letter, dated the 7th August 1938, from 

Mr. L. K. Sahu, member of the Servants' of India Societv 
Cnttaok *'' 

Eesolved that Mr. L. K, Sahu be informed that the Society 
distributes no free copies of the Journal. 

7. Bead a demi-official letter, dated the 25th August 1928 
from Mr. E. E. Eussell, Secretary to Government in the’ 
Revenue Department, with regard to the arrangement nronosad 



mvAnAGAm alphabet , 


Homan, 


anEgin. 


[Anmtdra) lii 
{Anundsika) m 
[Visafga) 


X {lihvdmdU^a) k 
)( (Ufaiimdm^a) ^ 
^ {Amgraia)* , 


Anuitii^. 
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Shri S, H. Askari, m.a.j b.l. 

' ' Dr. B, P, '.Siiiha, m.a.j pIi.d. 

; ; S}iri,Yc>geiidra Mislira, 

Eiitmai Admsorj Board : 

Justice Shri NaqilBiam.^'Bar-at4aw.' ;/ 

Dr.- T. Chowdixury, m.a., pIud. (Loud.). 

Dr., B. N, Prasad, m.a., ph,D. 

Dr. A. S.' Altekar, m.a., ll.b., D.iitt. 

' 'Dr.-' S. Mu-klieijee, M.A., 

Dr. P.- L. Vaidya, m.a., ph.D. 

Members of the Council (in addition to the President, Vice-Presidents, 
Secrctaiy, Tre^asurer and Librarian who are ex-officio members). 

Dr. K. K. Datta, M.A,, Fhm., P.R.S. 

Justice Shri S. G. Mishina, m.a., -B.l.; ■ 

Justice Shri Naqi Imam, Bar-at-Iaw. 

Shri S. H« Askari, m.a., bx. 

Dr. S. C. Chatterjee, M.sc., D.sc. . 

Dr. A, S. Altekar, M.A., LL.B., Dxitt. 

Dr. B. N. Prasad, m.a», phm. 

Dr. B. R Sinha, m.a., phm. 

Dr. B. B. Mishra, m.a., ph.o. 

Shri Sachchidanand, m.a. 

Education Secretary, Director of Public Instruction, Superintendent of 
Archaeology, Central Circle, Directors of Nalanda Pali Institute, Mithiia 
Research Institute and the Kashi Prasad Jayaswal Research Institute to 
be ex-officio members of the Governing Council of the Society for transac- 
tion of of the Kashi Prasad Jayaswal Research Institute. 



